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introduction: 



1 Hfiprinelpleo of koawledgei become most iotelYigible to jomig 

pertoDs, when (hey are e:|plained and ioculcated by pncticfti illilft* 

tration and direction. This mode of teaching is attended with io 

many advantages, that it can scarcely be too much rebommended» 

orpursiied. Instruction which is enlivened by pertinent e^ampleif 

and in i^hich the pupil is exercised in reducii^g tlie rules prescribed 

to practice, hus a more striking effect on the mind, and is better 

adapted to fix the attention, and sharpen the understanding, than 

that which is divested of these jiids, and con^ned to bare positiona 

and precepts; in which it too frequently happens that the leartier 

has no farther concerp, than to read and repeat th»m- Tha tim« 

and care employed in practical application, give'occasion to sui^ 

TOy the subject minutely, and in different points of view: by w^iclr 

it becomes more known and produces stronger and moredurabia 
impressions. 

These obserygtions arc peculiarly applicable to the study of 
grammar, and the method of teaching it. The rules require fra- 
quent explanation; and, besides direct elucidation, they admit of 
examples erroneously constructed, . for exercising the student's.sa- 
gacityand judgment. To rectify these^attention and reflectioo ara 
requisite; and the knowledge of the rule necessarily results from 
the study and correction of the sentence. But these are not all 
the advantages which arise fi dm Grammatical Exercises. By di«- 
coYering their own abilities to detect and amend errors, and their 
consequent improvement, the scholars become plfcased with their 
•tudies, and are animated to proceed, and surmount the obstaclea 
which occur in their progress. The instructer, too, is relieved and 
encouraged in his labours. By discerning exactly (he powers and 
improvement of his pupils, he perceives the proper season fot ad- 
vancing them; and by observing the points in which they are defi- 
cient, he knows precisely wh^re to apply his directions and expla- 
nations. *- . 

These considerations have induced the Compiler to collect a^d 
arrange a variety of erroneous examples, adapted to the different " 
rules and instructions of English Grammar, and to the principles of ' 
perapicuous.ond accurate writing. It has hot indeed been Usual, 
to make Grammatical Exercise, in our language, very numeroaa 
and extensive; but if the importance an^ usefulness of them be as 
peat as they are conceived to be, no apology will be necessary for 
wa large field of employment, which the foifowing work presents to 
t^ stadeat of B^glisik GraBUDar. If be be detaiaed topper (baa ia 



UrmODUGTION. 

tumon in Hits part of his studiei, the probable result of it» an 
curate and intimate ki^owled^ of the subject, will constitute an 
apie recompenae. 

The reader will peroeire that some of the rules and observations, 
ider the part of b^rntax, contain a nwch greater. number of ex- 
ciples than others. This has arisen from the superior importanco 

those rules, and from the Yariety requisite to illustrate them 
operly. — When a few instances afford sufficient practice on tlm 
le, the student U not fatigued with a repetition of examples^ 
bich would cast no hew light on the subject. 
In selecting the instances of false construction, the Compiler has 
idled to avoid those that are ghinogly er -oneous. and to fix upon 
ch only as frequently occur in writing or speaking. If there b© 
y of a different complexion, it is presutned that they are but few, 
id that th^y will be found under those rules only, which, from thfr 
dme of them, could not have been otherwise clearly exenti^lified 
young persons. The examples applicable to the principal oot^ft 
d observations, are carefully arranged under the respe(^tive ruiei 

•Syntat; and tegularly numbered to make them correspond to 
e subordinate rules in the Grammar- 

As many of the examples contain several enters in the tame sen- 
Dce, and some of them admit of various constructions in ^mend- 
S them, it bus been thought proper to publish a Key for ascertain* 
g il] the corrections; and this has been the more expedient it6ta 
e .v'ork's being designed for the benefit of private learners, aa 
t\\ sm for the use of schools The Key to the part on Orthogra* 
ly might hare been omitted, had not some of the sentences con* 
ined so many words erruneou^y spelled, as to render it probable 
at serera) of them would, in that case, have been inadvertentljr 
kssed ovex; especially by persons ^'ho may not have the advantage 
' a tutor. In forming the Kfy, it appeared to be more eligible, 
repeat the sentences at large, with meir corrections, than simply 

exhibit the amendi^ents by themselves. In the tnode adopted, 
e work has a more regular and uniform appearance; the corres- 
indent parts qyay be mnre readily compared; and the propriety of 
e corrections will be more apparent and striking. • 
In a work which consists entirely of examples, and with which 
e learners will, consequently, be much occupied and impressed, 
e Compiler would have deemed himself culpable, had he exhibited 
ch sentences as contained ideas inapplicable to yrung minds, or 
bich were of a trivial or injurious nature Re has, therefore, 
:en solicitous to avoid all exception:'ble matter; and to improve 
s work, by blending moral and useful observations with Gram^ 
atical studies. Even sentiments of a pious and religious nature, 
iveDot been thought improper to be occasionally inserted in these 
fcercises. The understanding and sensibility of young persons, 
•e much underrated by those who think them incapable of crm- 
'ehending and relishing this kind of instruction. The sense and 
ve of goodness an wij and deeply implanted Id the btiman 



»M; and oflon, hy their infant encrgi^a, aurpiiie th» tetelUfni^ 
obserrer: — ^why, then, should not these emotions find their pfopec 
iupport and incentiTes among the elements of learning! Congenial 
■entiments, thus disposed, besides making permanent impressions, 
may senre to cherish and c^^pand those generobs principles; or, at 
least to prepare them for Regular operation, at a future period.—- 
The importance of exhibiting to the youthful mind, the deforraiiiea 
of vice, and of giving it just and animating views of piety and vir- 
tue, makes it npt only warrantable, biit our duty also, to cmbrafi^ 
every proper occasion to promote, in any dcjjree, these valuabfo 
ends. 

In presenting the learner with so great a number of examples, it 
was difficult to preserve the«i from too^much uniformity. The 
Compiler has, however, been studious to give fhem an arrangement 
end diversity, as agreeable as the nature of the subject would 
admit; and to render them interesting as well as intelti^^bU and 
iastructive to young persons. ' .> 

doLDOATE, ntwr York^ 1797; 



, ApyEBTJSfiMENT 

TO THE SEVENTH EDITION.* 

The: Author of dik voAume of Exercises, perceiving that it het 
been well received by the public, and that the demand for it still 
continues to increase, has felt it incumbent upon him', to give the 
Mveti/A edition every improvement in his power, without enhanein^ 
the price 4)f the book. 

Besides expunging some obseure and uninteresting sentences^ 
issertini a number of examples adapted .to the latest improve 
ments in the Qrammjar ; and adding to the Syntax many useful exer- 
cises, he has subjoined to the part designed to promote perfpteuoui 
and accurate vtriting, a whi^le chapter, (twelve pages) of promiscur 
ous exercises, peculiarly adapted to this subject. As every other 
general division of the book was provided with a chapter of this 
nature, it is presumed that teachers and private students will ap- 
prove of an addition so necessary to complete the plan of the work. , 
It is calculated, at once, to confirm the learner in perspicuous and 
accurate writing, and improve his taste for elegant composition. 

In all the additional exercises to this part of the book, the author 
has been careful to exhibit no inaccuracies but such as are frequent! J> 
■ ' ■ 111 ■• I II II I ■ ' - ■ «~ ..I.-— i.— 

*The improvements made in the eighth edition, consist chiefly, of 
*'6tneral Directions for using the Exercises," and of a new, e»> 
Urged system of Exercises in Parsing. 

Li 
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found in tiMptetable writmgi. The displny of vulgsEr tt^a glMfi|p, 
errort, which no person* of education ever cotnmit, iroutd not te 
proper for a work of this nature, and could not fail to produce ~ 
approbation and dis(|;ust. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE TUNTH EDITION. 

One of the chief improvemeats, B|ade in the t^nth edition of tliis 
Work, con^ii^tsin the adaptation. of St, throughout, to an objectfve 
cane of nouns. The (^se'was adopted in the tvptlflh edition of the 
Gr--n^arj and it is, tbereijpre indispcnsabley that the Exercises 
shr lie i conftArm te the altera tion-t 

Aii there are ««>ine teachers wfto doubt the propriety of present- 
ing e^icrcisesof bad English tayouth^of the junior glasses, it seems 
proper In thjis place to make a few ohsef vations on the subject. 

The author is persuaded, that fserciscs of this nature cannot be 
too soon eniicafred in by the atulei^ of .-gi^niniRr. Simple rules, and 
exampluy of rectitude, make ligtif impi'ession^ compared with the 
effect of contrast, in which errors and eoireetiotis are opposed to 
each other. A child.generally«c«||and tears so many insta.nces of 
erroneous construction, th?^t unless he is eer]y tai>^ht to distinguish 
apd correct them, his imitative powers will be more'influCnced by 
error than by rectitude. Besides, children, mdeteeting and amiS&d- 
ing errors, feel their own powers; and however ^small the exercise 
" may be, it ift a most pleasing anl animatin|^incentive to applicsition 
and study. What they learnnn this way, will n6t only gf'atify them : 
it will also improve their judgment and 5ia^R<^!ly, and be long and 
accurately remembered. 

On these grounds, H i» evident, tliat tho prarttcrr of dbrrecting 
errors, should be introduced ihto the early !»ta?es. of grammaticai 
studies. Instead of exposing chiFdren \o **lhe danger of e^l com- 
munication,'''' as some ingenious persons have silpposed, it seen)s to 
be the be«t means of leaching them, first, to discover the irrfgUr 
|^it|es^.aod tlien, to avoid the tontagion, of bad examples. 



ADVERTISExMENT 

TO THE TWELFTH JIDITION. 

•The reader will percpive, that a nhmber of Note* and Critical 
Discussions has been inseirted in appropriate parts of the'Excrcises 



•^■"^p* 



f Sec the reasons in f<>vour of an Objective case for English 
nouns, at page 50, 51, of the Twelfth, or any subsequent editi«)n of 
the Grammar. 



* yil ADVERTISEMENT. 

mnd the Key* ^ts was occasioned by the Grammar's having been 
set up, and not admitthig of enlargement without an advance of its 
^ price. The author has, however, taken care to make proper refer* 
6nces, under the correspondent rules in the Grammj^r, to ail those 
additional notes und discnssions. To this qiode-«? supplying im- 
provements, the reader witl have the less objection, when he con- 
siders, that the Exercises and the K<^ sure' necessary appendages to 
the Grammar; and serve to illustrate and enforce* as well as to ex- 
tend, its rules and positions. The three volumes are indeed inti- 
mately connected; and constitute ooe uniform system of English 
Grammar. 

To the TeiUft edition of the Key, the author has added ao Apolo** 
gctical f'ref^ce, accounting for the additions and variations which 
ai^ to be found in the difi'^rent editions of his grammatical woHcs. 
He has also annexed to that edition of the Key, a copious ^lph»' 
betieal Mdex to the Grammar^ the Exercises, and Ae Key; a work 
whi<»h he dattdrs himself will be generally useful; and particularly 
acceptable to students who have made some progress in the knowl- 
edge of Grammar. 
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GENERAL DIREOTIOITS 

FOR USINQ THE EXERCISES. 



1. As soon as the l<;arner has committed to memory 
the definitions of the article and substantive, as ^xpr^ssed 
in the Grammar, he should he employed in parsing those 
parts of speech, as they are arranged in this volume of 
the Exercises. . . 

2. The learner should proceed, in this manner, through 
all the definitions of the parts of speech contained in ety- 
mology^ regularly parsing the exercises on one 'definition, 
before he applies to another. 

3. As the pupil vtrill then be able to understand all the' 
rules in orthography, he should be directed to corre<?Jt, in 
regular order, the orthographical exercises attachett:td 
the particular rules. ^ 

4. In this stage of his progress;- he may vary his eip- 
ployment, by occasionally parsing the promiscuous exer- 
cises, contained in the ninth sectioii.of the chapter of 
Etymological Parsing, and by writing the pkirals of nouns, 
&c. in the eighth section of the same chapter. ' 

6. When the first rule of syntax is committed to mem- 
ory, the correspondent exercise in parsing should be 
performed. Then the sentences of false syntax, under 
the rule; should be corrected, in writing. Ih this man- 
ner, both as to parsing and correcting, all the rules of 
syntax should be treated, proceeding regularly according 
to their order. The pupil may now be occasionally em- 
ployed in correcting the pro^Hscuous exercises in ortho- 
graphy. 

6. The preceding directions (except those upon ortho- 
graphy) respect only the leading rules of the Grammar, 
whiift' are printed in the l^er4ype. When the exerci- 
ses on those general rulerare completed, and not before, 
the learner is to apply to the first subordinaU rule, god- 
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ttined in the smaller type. He is to read it v^ nHetn^. 
tively, assisted by the teacher's explanations; ^nd after- 
wards correct in wiiting, the false construction of the ex- 
ercises belonging to it Thus, he is to proceed, rule by 
rule/ till the whole is finished.* The learner should now 
be, occasionally, employed in parsing the promiscuous ex-* 
ercises, contained in the eighth, section of the chapter qA 
Syntactical Parsings 

7. When the student has c6nected all the exercises 
appropriated to the particular rules, he should regularly 
proceed to rectify the promiscuous exercises, in syntax 
and punctuation . Ln this employ, he should write over 
each correction, the number of the rule, principal or sub* 
ordinate, by which he conceives the correction ought i6 
be made 

8. After this progress, the learner will be quaHiied to 
enter on the exercises respecting perspicuous and accu* 
jrate writing. In this part, he is to proceed in a manner 
as similar to the preceding directions as the suhject wilt 
admit. 

.9. W^hen all the exerci.ses haVe been regularly correct- 
ed, in •writing, it would tend to perfect the pupil's know- 
ledge of the rules, and to give him an habitual dexterity 
in applying them, if he were occasionally desired to cor- 
rect, verballyt erroneous sentences purpolsely selected 
from cfifietent parts of the booki to recite the rules by 
which they are gfoverned; 'and, in his own langna^, to de** 
tail the reasons on which the corrections are founded. i— 
The following examples will give the student an idea of 
the manner in which he is to make the verbal coriectiond., 
' "The man is prudent which speaks little *' 
This sentence is incorrect, because which is a pr^nouii 
of the neuter gender, and does not a<free in gender with 
its antecedent man, which is masculine. But a profiOui^ 
-should agree with its antecedent, in gender, &c. accords 
ing to the fifth rule of syntax. fT/itcJ^ should therefore 
be who, a relative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedept 

'_ ' y^. 

^^The pupil ought to reti8\V every /coding- rule, and again rectify 
a few of the sentences utiH.er it, before he enters on its tub^'tdi'Mtt. 
Mies and their oorrespondeat exercise. 
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ft 

and the sentence should stand thus: The man is 
prudent who speaks little." 

"After I visited Europe, I returned to America." 

This sentence is not correct; because the verb visited 
is in the imperfect tensei and yet used here tq express an 
action, not only past, but prior to the time referred to by 
the verb returned^ to which it relates! By the thirteenth 
rale of syntax, when verbs are used that, in point of time 
relate to ^ach other, the order of time should be obsi^rv- 
ed. The imperfect tense visked should, therefore, hav# 
been had visited, in the pluperfect t4nse, representing the^ 
action ofvintitig, not only as past, but also as prior to the 
time of returning. The sentence corrected would stand 
thus: "After I had visited Europe, I returned to Ame- 
rica." 

* "This was the cause, which first gave rise to such bar- 
barous practice." 

This sentence is inaccurate. The words^rst and rise 
have here the same meaning', and the word such is not 
properly applied. The word signifies of that kind: but 
the author does not refer to a kind or species of .barbarity. 
He means a degree o^ it, and therefore the word »o, in* 
stead of sueh, ought to have been used. The words cause 
uid gave rise, are also tautological, one of thejn should^ 
consequently, be omitted. The sentence corrected would 
stand thus; "This was the original cause of so barbarous 
a practice; or "of a practice so barbarous.** 

10. As parsing is an exercise of great importance to 
the pupil, it should be continued, regularly, through the 
whole course of his grammatical instruction. 

11. To the learner who has not the aid of a teacher, 
the Key is indispensable. Biit it should, on no occasion, 
be consulted, till the sentence which is to be rectified, 
has been well considered, and has received the leamer'e 
b«Bt correction. 
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PART I. 

EXERCISES IN PARSINa; 
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CHAP. I. 
Exemses in PaR8in6) m it respects EtrMOM^r cIa|M^ 

See the Qrt^mw p 19^. I 



SECT. I. 

« 

What part of speech? 
I. ySfn artide. What kind? Why? 
i. »A nAaimiive. Common or propel? What 6ea* 
der? Niunber? Case? Why? 

3. Jin adjetiwe. What degree of eomparteon? To 

what does it belong? Why an adjective? 

4. .A pronoun. What kind? Person? G€»idei? Num^ 

her? Case? Why? 
B. A verL What kind? Mood? Tense? Number? 

Person? Why? If a participle^ Why? active 

pr passive? 
9. An adverb. Why is it an adverb? 

7. A prepmtimu Why a preposition^ 

8. A conjuneiion. Whyl 

9. An inl€Kjedion. Why? 



2 EXERCISES. 

SECT. IL 

fi^edmen of Etymological Patsing* 

^^Hope animates ub.^' 

flim is ft common substantiye, of the neuter gen- 
der, me third person, in the singular number, and 
the nomiDative case. [Dedine &e itAsUffiMoe.] Aiiir 
mateB is a regular verb active, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, third person singular. [Repeat the pre" 
ami tenfe^ the imperfeeltmse^ and the perfect pavtidpk; 
and wmdimee conjug€Ue the verb entirely^] t/^ is a per- 
sonal pronoun, nrset person plural, and in the objec- 
tive case. Ifiedine thepronom,] 

"A peaceful mind is virtue's reward.'' 

•A is ^e indefinite article. Peaceful is an adjective. 
[Rqpeat the degrees, of compar%sm.'\ Mind is a com- 
mon substantive, of the neuter gender, the third 
person, in the singular number, and the nQminative 
case. [Dedine thetuhstcBniive.'\ A is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and tfie 
third person singular. [Repeat the present tease^ the 
imperfedt imee^ ana the participle^ and occasionaUy con.' 
jugate the verb entirdy.] V^w?s is a common substan- 
tive, of the neuter gender, the third person, in the 
singular number, and thie possessive case. [Dedine 
ihe nAstanliDe.] Reward is a common substantive, of 
the neuter gender, the third person, in the singular 
munber, and the nominative case. 

SECT. HI. 
>8rticle and Substantive. 

A bush .An abbess 

A tree An owl 
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Afiower 
An apple 
An orange 
An almond 
A hood 
A house 
A hunter 
An hour 
An honour 
An hostler 
l^e garden 
The fields 
The rainbow 
The clouds 
The scholar's duty 
The horizon 
Virtue 
} The vices 
Temperance 
A variety 
George 
The Rhine 
J A prince 
A rivulet 
The H^mber 
> Gregory - 
The pope 
An inclination 
The undertaking 
Penelope 
Constancy 
An entertainment 
A fever 
The stars 
A comet 
A miracle 
A prophecy 
Depravity 



A building 

The weaver's oomfmkf 

Europe 

The sciences 

Yorkshire 

The planets 

The sun 

A volume 

Parchment 

The pens 

A disposition 

Benevolence 

An oversight 

A design 

The governess 

An ornament 

The girls' school 

A grammar _ 

Mathematics 

The elements 

An earthquake 

The king's prerogative 

Africa 

The continent 
Roundness 
A declivity 
Blackness 
An elevation 
The conqueror 
An Alexander 
Wisdom 
America 
The CcBsars 
The Thames 
A river 
The shadows 
A vacancy 
The hollow 
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The constitution 
Tbeli^ws 

Beauty 

A coneumption 



Art id^a 
A whim 
Something 
Nothing 



SECT. IV. 



^riicUf Mjective and Substantive. 



A good heart. 
A wise head. 
A ptrong body. 
An obedient Bon. 
A diligent scholar. 
A happy parent 
Shady trees. 
A fragrant flower. 
The verdant fields* . 
A peaceful mind* 
Composed thoughts. 
A serene aspect 
Anaffiible deportment 
ITie whistling winds. 
A dignified character. 
A pleasing address. 
An open countenance. 
TJie candid reasoaer; 
Fair proposals. 
Mutual agreement 
A plain narrative. 
An historical fiction. 
Relentless war. 
An obdurate heart 
Teniptestuous pafusions. 
A temper unhappy. 
A sensual mind. 
The babbling broc^.^ 
A limpid stream^ 



A boisterous sea. 
The howling, tempest 
A gloomy cavern. 
Rapid streamsv 
Unwholesome' dewsv 
A severe winter. 
A useless drone* 
The industrious bee»I 
Harmless doves. 
The careless ostrich. 
The dutifiil stork. 
The spacious firmament. 
Cooling breezes. 
A woman amiable. 
A fi*ee government 
The diligent farmer* 
A fruitful field. 
The crowning harvest 
A virtuous cmifljet 
A final reward* ' 
Peacefiil abodes. 
The noblest prospeet 
A profligate life. 
A miserable end. 
Regions gloomy. 
Anincomprehensiblesub^ 

ject 
A controverted point 
The cool sequestered vate 
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The devious walk. 
A winding canal. 
The serpentine rivCT* 
A melancholy fact. 
An interesting history. 
A happier life. 
The woodbine's frai- 

grance. 
A eheering prospect. 
An hamumioua sound. 
Fruit delicLous. -' 
The sweetest incense. 
An odorous garden. 
The sensitive plant. 
A convenient mansion. 
Warm clothing, 
A temperate climate* 
Wholesome aliment. 
An affectionate parent. 



A garden enclosed. 
The ivy-mantled tower. 
Virtue's fair iform* 
A mahc^arjy table. , 
Sweet ;(|centcd myrtle, 
A re^olutu>n wise, noble, 

disinterested. 
Consolation^ lenient 

hand. '/ 

A better world, 
A cheerful good old man 
A silver tea-urn. \ 
Tender looking cjhdrity.' 
My brother's wife's mo- 
ther. A 
A boot of my friertd's. . 
An aniaiatihg, welWb\md* 
ed hope. 



SECT, v; 

Frdnoun und Verbf^c* 



I am sincere. 

Thou art industrious. 

He is disinterested. 

We honour them. 

You encourage us. 

They commend her. 

Thou didst improve, m 

He assisted me. 

We completed our jour- 
ney. 

Our hopes did flatter us^ 

They have deceived me. 

Your expectation has fail- 
ed. 

B2 



Know yourselves. 

Let them advance. 

They may oJ[g|}d. 

I can forgi^ 

He might ^fl^^Bs them. 

We could overtake hint 

I wouldbe happy. 

You should repent. 

He may have deceived 
me. 

They may have forgot- 

' ten. < " 

Thou mightst have im- 
proved. 



i 
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The accideathad happea- We should have densider* 

He had resigned himselL Toseetbesunispleafiaat 
Their fears will .detect To live well is hoaoura- 

them. ' ^ ble. 

You shall submit To have conquered him- 

They will obey us. self was his highest 

Good humoui* shall pre- praise. 

vail. * Promoting other's wel* 

He will have detennined. fare Ihey advanced 
We shall have agreed. their own interest. 

Let me depart. He lives- respected. 

Do j^on instruct him. Having resigned hiaei^ . 

Prepare your lessons. fioe, he retired. 

Lei him consider. They are discouraged^ . 

Letusimprore ciurselves. He was condemned. 
We have been rewarded. The book is his; it wa« 
She had been admired. mine. 

Virtue will be rewarded. The^ are your's, those 
The perison will have are ours. 

been executed when Our hearts are deceitful. 

the pardon arrives. Your conihict met their 
Xet him be animated. approbation. 

Be you entreated. None met who could 

Let them be prepared. avoid it. m 

It can be enlarged. His esteem is my honour* ] 

You may h^^scovered. Her work does her. ore- 
He mifrht b^^jivinoed. dit. • 
It would bMl^sed. Each must autwer fhe 
I may ha^ve been deceiv*' question. 

ed. E^ry heart knows its 

They might hat^e been own sorrows. 

honoured. Which was his choice? 

To be trusted^ we toxM It was neither. 

be virtuous. > Hers is fiuished, thine is 

To have been admired, to do. 

availed him little.^ This is what I feared.- 



* 



jRedi<mled9 4e9pised, peiv That i$ tbe thipg which I- 
. eeeuted) he maintained desired. 

hi3 principles. Who can preserve him- 

B^g revSed, we bless. se|f? 
Having been deserted, he Whose books ^e these? 

J[)ecame discouraged. Whom have we served? 
Thwe isight being new; he Some are negligent, otii- 

startled. ers industrious. 

This uncouth figure star- One may deceive one's 

tied him. ^ self. 

1 have searched, | have All have a talent to im- 

foundit. prove. ^ ; 

They searched those Can any dispute it? 

rooms; he Was gone^ Such is our condition, 

. ■ - ■ .; "' • ■ 

SECT. TI. 

Mvtrb^ FreposiKm, ConjuncHon, and Iniirjection^. 

I hate f^eeh him once, Where shall we stop? 

perhaps twice. Mentally aUd bodily, wc 

Thirdly, and lastly, I arc curiously and won- 

shall conclude. derfuUv formed. 

This plant is found her?;. They ti'avelled through 

and elsewhere. France, in haste, to- 

Only to-day is properly wards Italy. 

ours. From virtue to vice, the 

Hie task is already per- progress isg^raduaK 

formed. By diligence and frugal- 

We could nt)t serve him ity wc arrive at corn- 
then, but we will liere- petency. 

after. We are often below bur 

We often resolve, but sel- wishes and above 6ttf 

dom perform. desert. 

He is much moire promis-^ Some things make for 

ing now than formerly, him, and others against 
When will they arrivrf him. ' 
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We are wisely ^d hap- By this impmdence he 

pily directed. ,^ was plnaged into new 

He has certainly been di- difficulties. 

ligeiit, and he will pro- Without the aid of chari* 

bably succeed. , ty, iie supported him- 

How sweetly the birds ' self with credit. 

sing! y _ ' Ofhifitalei^tsniuch'might 

Why art thoa so heed- be said; concerning his 

less? ' . ' . iiitegrity, iiotlung. 

He is little, attentive, Oay Qn ainiceasionSjshei. be- 
absolutely stupid, haved \vith propriety. 
We m vain look for a Neither prosperity nor 

path between virtue adversity has iiuproved 

and vice. him. 

He liy^s within his in- ,He can acquire no virtue, 

come. unless he make some 

The, house wassoWata sacrificesu 

great price, gnd above Let him that standeUi 

its value. . , take heed lest he fall. . 

^he came down stairs If t^ou wert his superior, 

slowly, but went brisk- thou shouldst not, have 

ly up again. . boasted* 

His father, and ijriother. He will be detected, 

and uncle, reside at though he deny the 

Rome. fact. 

We must be temperate, if If, he has promised, he 

we would be healthy. should act accordingly. 
He is as oldjis his class- She will transgress, un-- 

mate, b ut irot so learned. less she be admonished. 
Charles is esteemed be-' If he were encouraged 
, cause he is^both dis* bew^Quld amentl; 

creetand benevolent Though he condemn me, 
We will stay till he arrives. I will respect him. 
He retires to rest soon, Tlieir talents are more 

that he may rise early. brilliant than useful. , 
We ought to be thankful, Notwithstanding his po- 

for we have received verty, he is a wise and 

much. ' wortliy, person. 



Though Imi )d often ad* If our deftir«s ore mode^ 

vised, yet he doei) not rate, our wants will ba 

refajrm. few. 

Kei>roof eitiier softeos o]r (lope often auiuset, . htai 

hardens Ita object* seldom satiafies as. 

Though he is lively, yet Hark! how sweetly tiie 

he }» not Yolatite^ woodi^rk sings! 

peaee^ how desirable Ah! tlie delusions of hope. 
', tbou art! Hail, sitnpUci^! souirca 

1 have been often occu- of genuine joy. 

K pied, alas! with trifles. Btshold, how pleasant it 
Strange! diat we should, . is for bretliran to dwell 

be so infatuated* together in unity! 

Oh! the humiliations to Welcome acain, my iqng 

wlueh viee reduces un* lost friend!. 

SECT- VIL 

4 fow UutoMceB 0f tke same word's epmstiiuiing umtr 

ud of the pafU ef spueh. 

Calm was the day, and He ^bodired to still the 

the soene delightful. tumuH. 

We may es^pect a eahn @tiU waters are commdn- 

after a storm. ly deepest 

T^ prevent pasmn, is Damp aiir is unwhole- 

easier than to oahn it, aome. 
Better is a Uttla with eon* Quit often caats a damp 

tent tiiQii a great deal over our aprigndtf st 

with anxiety. kours. 

^Ihe gay and diseotato Soft bodies damp tfia 

flunk htde of the ixiise« aound much moralbaQ 

ries which are stealing hard ones. • 

softly after them. Tho' she is rkji^ and fair,^ 

A little attention will rec- yet she is not amiable. 

tify some enrors. They are yet young, and 

Though he is out of dan- must suspend their 

ger^ he is still afraid. judgment yet awhile. 
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Many penooB are better Behave yourselves lice 

than we suppose fliem meo. 

to be. We are too wpt to fike 

The few and the many p^mieious oompany. 

have Ifaeir preposses- He may go or stay as he 

sions. likes. 

Pew days pass widiout They strive to learn. 

scmie clouds. He goes to and fro. 

Hnch money is corrupt- To his wisdom we owe 

ing. our privO^e. 

Thiu much, and speak The proportkm is tai to 

htde. . one. 

He has seen much of the He has served tfiem with 

world, and been much his utmost ability. 

caressed. When we do our utmost, 

His years are more than no more is required. 

hers; but he has not I will submit, for I know 

more knowledge. submission brings peace 

Hie more we are blessed, It is for our heanh to be 

the more grateful we temperate. 

should be. O! for better times. 

The desire of getting I have a regard for him. 

more is rarely satis- He is esteemed, both on 

fied. his own account, and 

He has equal knowledge, on that of his parents. 

but inferior judgment . Both of them deserve 
She is his mferior in praise. 

sense, but his equal in Yesterday was a fine day. 

prudence. I rode out yesterday. 

Every being loves its Vke. I shall write to^mprrow. 
We must make a Bke To-morrow may be 

space betweenfhelines brightcir than to-day. 

\ • ■ 



PAJUSING. '11 



SECT. VXIL 



^nnmSf A^u&ve$9 ond Verbst to he decHnedy compare 

ed, anieonjugaled> 

Wbite, in the nominative case plinral, the follow? 
ing nouns: apple, plum, orange, bush, tree, pl&tnti 
cdavenience, disorder, novice, beginning, defeats 
protaberance. 

Write the following substances, iii the nomina^ 
tive case plural: cry, fly, cherry, fancy, glory, duty, 
boy, folly, play, Ifly, toy, convenienpy. 

Write &e foUowing noun^ in the possessive case 
«ingular: boy, girl, num, woman, lake, sea, church, 
lass, beauty*, sister, bee, branch. 

Write the following in the nominative case plu- 
ral: loaf, sheaf^ sel^ muf^ knife, stufi^ wife, sta^ 
wolf, half, calf, shelf, life. 

Write the following in the possessi^ case plural, 
brother, child, man, woman, foot, tooth, ox, mouse, 
goose, penny. 

Write the following nouns in the noiminative and 
pnossessive cases plural: Wife, chie^ die, stal^ city, 
river, proof, archer, master, crutch, mouth, baker, 
distaff. 

Write the possessive singular and plural of the 
pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it, who and other. 

Write &e objective cases, singular and plural, of 
the pronouns, J, thou, he, she, it and who. 

Compare the foUowing adjectives: fair, grave, 
bright, long, short, tall,: white, deep, strong, poor, 
rich, gre^. 

Compare the following adjectives: amiable, mo- 
derate, disinterested, favourable, grateful, studious, 
attrative, negligent, industrious^ perplexing. 

Write the following adjectives, in the comparative 
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degree: near, far, litde, low, good, iadiffereiit, b^ 
worthy, conv^aieut. . 

Write the following adjectives in the superlatiTC 
de0*€e: feebio, bold) good) ardent, oold^ bad, biMe^ 
Utde, strong, late, near, contesit 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indiciative 
Tftood, present tense: beat, gain, read, eat, walk, 
desire, mterpose. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the potential 
nftood, imperfect ^ense: fear, hope, dream, fly, coifc^ 
sent, Improve, controvert 

Corrugate the following verbs in the subjunctiire 
mood, perfect tense: drive, prepare, «tarve, oJlrii^^ 
indtdge, demonstrate* 

Conjugate the following words in the impersiiwi 
mood: believe, depart, invent, glve^ aUolfeli, coft- 
trive* . 

WWte the follo^^nng v^bs in! the infinitive moo4 
present And perfect tenses: grow, decrease, livij^ 
prosper, 8ep#ate, incommode* 

Write the present, perfect, and compound pnt^ 
eiples, .of the following verbs: confess^ dustuffby 
|>tease,^knoW, b^gin, sit, set, eat, lie, lay. 

Coqjugate the folk) wing Verbs, in the indicative 
mood, present aful perfect tenses of the passive 
Voice: honour, abase, amo^e, slight, enlighten, dis- 
please, envelope, bereave. 

Conj vpTite the following verbs in the indicative 
mood, piuperfect and first fiitnre tenses: fly, coi>- 
trive, know, devise, choose, come^ see, go, ea% 
grow, bring, fori^ake. 

Write the following verba in Ihe present and im* 
perfect tenses of the potential and subiunctlve 
moods: know, ahake, heat, keep^ give^ blow, be* 
stow, beseech. 

Write the foHowing verb* in the indicative mood^ 
imperfect imd seQoad hii}afe ietiaes, of the paa^ve 
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voy&t\ tilay^ drailtr) ctown, Oxtow^ deffeaVgradi hear, 

divert. 

Write the following verbs in tl& second and third 
persons singular of all the tenses in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods: approve, condemn, mourq^ 
freeze, know, arise, drive, blow, investigate. 

Form the following verbs in the innnftive and 
imperative moods, with their participles, ail in the 
passive voice: embrace, draw, defeat, smite, 

SECT. IX. 
ProtnUcuom Exercises in Etymological Patsing. 

In your whole behaviour, be humble and obliging. 

Virtue is the universal charm. 

True politeness has its seat in the heart. 

We should endeavotu" to please, rather than to 
ibine and dazzle. 

Opportunities occur daily for strengthening in 
ouiselves the habits of virtue. 

Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants ot 
others. 

A good mind is unwilling to give pain to either 
man cf beast. 

Peevishness and passion oflen produce, from tri- 
fles, the most serious miscbiefs. 

Discontent oflen nourishes passions, equaUy ma*- 
lignant in the cottage and in the palace. 

A great proportion of human evils is created by . 
ourselves. 

A passion for rcvezige has always been consider- 
ed as the mark of a little and mean mind. 

If greatness flatters pur vanity, it multiplies oot 
dangers. 

To our own failing wie^ are comn&only blind. . 

The friendships of yQu^g persons are^ft^nfoundt*' , 
ed on capricious likings. 
C 
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In ftior Touflifbl amusements, let ao imfaimen 
be found. 

Engrave on ybur minds this sacred iitiile; "Do 
unto others as you wish that they should do unto 
you." . 

' Truth and candour posdess a powerful charnl: 
they bespeak universal favour. 

After the first departure from sincerity it is seldom 
in our power to stop: one artifice generally leads on 
to another. 

Temper the vivacity of youth with a proper mix- 
ture of serious thought. 

The spirit of true religion is social, kind, md 
cheerful. 

Let no compliance with the intemperate mirth of 
others ever betray you into profane sallies. 

In preparing for another world, we must not 
neglect the duties of this life. 

The manner in which we employ our present 
time may decide our futm*e happiness or misery. 

Happiness does not grow up of its own accord; 
it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition 
of labour and care. 

A plain understanding is often joined with great 
worth. 

. The brightest parts are sometimies found without 
virtue or honour. 

How feeble are the attractions of the fairest form, 
wb^n nothing within corresponds to them! 

Piety and virtue are particularly graceful and be- 
coming in youth. / 

Can we, untouched by gratitude, view that pro- 
fusion of good which the Divine hand pours around 

H9? ' '■ ■ 

There is nothing in human life more amiable and 

respectable, than the character of a truly huad>le 

via benevolent man. 
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What feelings are more uneasy and distressfii]^ 
d^anthe workings of sour and angry passions? 

No man can' be active in disquieting others, who 
does not, at the same time, disquiet himself. 

A life of pleasure and dissipation is an enemy to 
health, fortune, and character. 

To correct the spirit of discontent, let us consider 
how little we deserve, and how much we enjoy. 

As far sis happii^ss is to be found on earthy we 
must look for it, not in the world or the things of 
the world; but within ourselves, in our temper, and 
in our heart. 

Though bad men attempt to tui^n virtue ipto^ridi* 
Qule, they honour it at the bottom of their hearts. 

Of what small moment to our real happiness are 
many of those injuries which draw forth our resent- 
ment. 

In the moments of eager contention every thing 
^is magnified and distorted in its appearance. 

MuUitudes of the most obscure stations, are not 
less eager in their petty broils, nor less tormented 
by their passions, than if princely honours were the 
prize for which they contend. 

The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, tiie 
mild zephyr, are the proper emblems of a gentle 
tenH>er, and a peaceful life. Among the Qona of. 
idl id loud and tempestuouSf 



US BZBRCISBt. 

GHAPTSR n. 

Soureiees in PAftfliNQ) as it respects both £t7molo&? an<{ 

Syntax. 

See the Grmnmar, p. 197. 



BECT. I. 

8'jntaeiieal Parsing Table. 

Jtfiide. Why is it the definite article? 

Why the indefinite? 

Why omitted? Why repeated? 
Subttantive. Why is it in the possessive case? 

Why in the objective case? 

Why in apposition? 

Why is the apostro^bic s omitted? 
JU^iife^ What is its substantive? 

Why in the singular, why in the plural 
number? 

Why in the comparative degree? &c. 

Why placed after its substantive? 

Why onxltted? Why repeated? 
J^Mmm* VHiBt is its antecedent? 

Why is it In the singular, why in thi^ 
plural number? 

Why of the masculine, Why of the fe- 
minine, Why of the neuter gender? 

Why of the first, of the second, or of the 
third person? 

Why is it the nominative case? 

Why the possessive? Why the objeor 
live? 

Why omitted? Why repeated? 
Verb. What is its nominative ease? 

What case does it govern? 
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Why is it iirthe singular? Why in fbe. 
plural numb'er? 

Why in the first person? &c. ♦ 

Why is it in the infinitive mood? 

Why in the subjunctive? &c. 

Why in this particulBr ten$e? 
. What relation has ft to another verb, m 
point of time? 

Why do participles sometimes govern 
the objective case? 

Why is the verb omitted? Why repeat- 
ed? . 
Mverh. What is its proper situation? 

Why is the double negative used? 

Why rejected? 
Prq^oBtiion. What case does it govern? 

Which is the word governed? 

Why this preposition? 

Why omitted?^ Why repeated? 
thfguneHon* What moods, tenses, or cases, does it ^ 

connect? And why? What mood does 
it require? Ymay omitted? Why repeat- 
ed? 
InUfjeeiion. Why does the nominative case follow il? 

Wfrf tiie objective? Why omitted? 
Why repeated? '-* 

SECT. II. 

. Specimen of Syntactical Pamng. 

• I * ■ 

*^Vice degrades us." 

Vict is a common substantive, of the neuter gen- 
der, ^ third person, in the singular number, and 
the nominative case. Degrades is a regular verb ac- 
tive, indicative mood, present tense, third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative "vice," accord- 

C2 ^ 



In^toBimJB I. which «ays5 (tere repeat the rule.) K? 
jb a personal pronoan, first per8an plural, in the ob* 
jective case^ aad govwiied by the active verb de- 
grades," agreeably to lauts jh. which says, &c, 

^'He who Hv!e» virtuoudy prepares for all events." 

^e is a personal projioun, of the third person, 
singular number, aod masculine gende^. Who is a 
relative pronoun, which hai3 for its antecedent, 
"he," with which it agrees in gender and number, 
according to rule v. which says, &q. Lives is a 
regular verb neuter, indicative inood, present tenne^ 
third person singular, agreeing with it« nominative, 
^'who," according to rui-e vi. which says, &c,— 
Virtuously is aa adverb of qustlitj', prepared h V^ V^ 
gular verb neuter, indicative moo<1, present tense, 
third person singular, agrecujg with its nominative^ 
"he." For is a preposition. AU vi an adjective 
pronoun, of the indefiuite kind, the plural nuixibef^ 
and belongs to, its eubstautive '^events," with which 
it agrees, according to tti;T..E vm. which says, &c. 
Events is a common substaritive of the neuter gen- 
der, tlve third person, in the plural number, gad th« 
objective case, governed by the preposition "for," 
according to rule xvii. which says, &c. 

"If folly entice thee, reject its allurements." 

//" is a copulative conjunction. FoV^ is a eommoi i 
substantive of the neuter gencl», Ac third pei'son, 
in the singular number, and the nominative case. 
EiUke is a regular verb active^ subjunetive mood, 
present tense, third person singular, and is governed 
by the conjunction ^'i^" according to ritlr xix. 
which sa3«, &c. 'ilfcec is a perscHial pronoun, of the 
second person singular, iath^objeetiveeasie, gdvem- 
ed by me active verb '*efiti-3e," agreeably to bule 
'H. which says, &e. it^^c^is a reg;uiar active verb, 
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iir 



lYnperatrre moodysecoad person smgtdar, MA&greeu 
with ite nQQiuiative case, tHbou" implied, A« is a - 
personai pronoun, third peraon eingalar number^ &ad 
of the neuter ^pm^r^ to agree with its mib^tantiye 
"folly," according to rule v. which saya, &c« It 
is in the possessive case, governed by ttie noun '^- 
lurements," agreeably to rule'x. which says, &c. 
JHhf^r)m49 iB a comaxm 6idi)«t£intiye». of the neiitejir 
gender, the third person, ur the plural number, and 
the objective case, governed by the active verb "re* 
jeot," aeeordkig* te kole > xi. whioh says, &c. 

■ .. . ■ ■ i 

BxerQisesftn the ^rsU seemd^ third, and fourth SuUs 

of Syntfix.* 

I. ThVcdriterited mind spreads ease s^nd cheer- 
liilj]^c^s aroiindit. 

' Tiie school of experience teaches many useful 
lessons. 

In .the path ^ life are many, thorns, as well as 
flcwei's. 

. Tlibu ehouidst do justice to aU men, even to ene- 
mies. '• . 

'■■%,. Ymii^'emA p^esmnplion ruin many a promk* 
ing youth. 

Food, oWthiag, ami credit, are the ijewards of iu- 
4tt6try. 

'ile and WilUani live togetWr in ffreat harmonv. 

3\ No age, nor condition, is exenflyt from trouble. 
Wealth, or virtue, or any valuabla aoquiej'ition, is 
oot attaiuiible by idle wishes. 



•Id parsing thpse exercises the pupii sKonld repeat the respeotive 
xtile oC 45711 tax, aod'show that it applies to the sentence which he 
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4. The Briti^ nadon is great andf ge&ermiui. 
The company is assembled. It is coaipo^ed of 

persons possessing very different sentiments. 

A herd oi cattle, peacefully grazing, .affitfda a 
pleasing sight 

SECT. IV. 

JBxerd^es m the jlftA, JtelA, sevenAf nd 0%M JMli 

of Sfikac. 

5. The man who is faitMuHy attached to tai^m 
may be relied oii with confidence. 

The vices which we should especially amid ar^ 
those which most easily beset ns. 

6. They who are born in high statioitt ure not al» 
ws^shappy« 

Onr piBurents and teachers are the persona whom 
we ought, in a particular manner, to respect 

If onr friend is in troidl>le, we, whom h^ knows 
and loves, may console him. 

7. Thou art &e man who has improved his priiri* 
leges, and who will reap the reward. 

I am the person who owns a fatdt comttiitted, and 
who disdains to conceal it by falsehood/ 

^ 8. That sort of pleasure weakens ^nd debaaei 
the mind. 

Even in these times, there are many p^rsonS) who 
from disinterested motives, are m)lioitous to promote 
the happiness of <^ers. ^ 

* SECT. V. 

Bxercues on the ninths tenths ekventhf ami twtifth 

BuU$ of Syntax. 

9. The restless, disconlented person, is not a good 
friend, a good neighbour, or a good subject. 



PARaiNJQ. SI 

The young, the healthy, and the ptoeperoud^ 
should not presume on their advantages. 

10. The scholar's diligence will secure the tutor -s 
approbation. 

The good parenf s greatest joy is to see his chil- 
dren wise and virtuous- 

11. Wisdom and virtue ennoble us. Vice tod 
folly debase us. . * 

Whom can we so justly love as them who have 
endeavoured to make us wise and happy? 

12. When a person has nothing to do, he is al« 
most always tempted to do wrong. 

We need not urge Charles to do good: he loves 
to do it. 
We dare not leave our studies without penmasidn. 

SECT. VI. 

Exerci$e8 on the thirteenth^ fourteenth^ fifteenth^ stxteinib^ 
and seventeenth Ruks of Syntax. 

13. The business is, at last, completed; btjt long 
ago I intended to do it. > 

I expected to see the king before he left Wind* 
sor. 

The misfortune did happen;^but we early hoped 
and endeavoured to prevent it. 

To have been censured by so judicious a friend, 
l^uld have greatly discouraged me. 

14. Having early disgraced himself, he beeatse 
meaii and dispirited. 

Knowing hun to be my superior, I cheerfully sub- 
mitted. ' • ' p 

1$. We should el way tfp>*^<i>'e br Urn vfosB^ and 
hope for the best. 



St ftXlBCIiM. 

A yonng man, so learned and virtaoas, prom ii Mi 
to be a very useful member of society. 

When our virtuous friends die, they are not lost 
for ever; they are only gone before us to a happier 

world. 

16. Neither tlireatenings, nor any propuses, could 
make him violate the truth. 

Charles \b not insincere; and therefore we may 
trust him. 

17. From whom was that information received? 
To whom do that house and those fine gardena 

belong? 

SECT. VII. 

Bureiiu on the e^hteenihy nineteenthj twenHethj Itfcsfy- 
Jirtt and twenty-second Rides of Syntax. 

18. He and! commenced our studies at the same 
time. \ 

If we contend about trifles, and violently main* 
tain our opinion, we shall gain but few friends. 

19. Though James and myself are rivals, we do 
not cease to be friends; 

If Charles acquire knowledge, good manners, 
and virtue, he will secure esteem. 

William is respected because he is upright and 
obliging. 

to. These persons areabundantly more oppressed 
tium we are. 

Thouffh I am not so good a scholar as he is, 1 
am, perhaps, not less attentive than he, to study. 

81. Charles was a man of knowledge, learning, 
>fitene8S and religion. 

In our travels we saw much to approve, and 
wmA to coodemn. 



Stk> The book is improved by nuuiy utefiil oar* 

rections, alterations, and additions. 

She is more talkative and lively tlmn her brother, 
bat not so well informed, nor so utdformly eheeiful. 

SECT. VIII. 
Prom$euou» EzercUes in Sjniadkal Paning* 

PROSfi. 

' Dissimulation in youth, is the foreninner of jier- 
fidy in old age. Its nrst appearance is the fatalomen 
of f?rowing depravity and future shame* 

If we possess not the power of self-:i:ovenMneat, 
we shall be the prey of every loose incliaatiou that 
chances to arise. Pampered by continual indul- 
gence, all our passions Vvill become mutinous and 
head-strons*. Desire, not reason, will be the ruling 
principle uf our conduct. 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending about 
the trifles of a day, while we ought to be preparing 
for a higher existence, 

Howlittle do they know of the true happiness of 
Ufe, who are strangers to that intercourse of good 
offices and kind affections which, by a pleading 
charm, attaches men to one another, and circulates 
rational enjoyment from heart to heart! 

If we view ourselves, with all our imperfections 
and failings, in a just lights we shall rather be sur* 
prised at our enjoying so many good things, than 
discontented because tiiere are any which we want. 

True cheerfiilness makes a man happy in' himself^ 
and promotes the happiness of all around him. It 
38 the clear and calm stmshine of a mind illumin»» 
led by piety and virtue. 

VFherever views of interest ai^d prospects of 
•retom mingle with the feelu^ of affection, 8eit| 



Jm ESS10I9K5. 

fidbilitjr acts an in^exfect part^ and ^tided m ta 
small ^hare of commendation. 

Let not your expectations from the year that are 
to come) rise too high; sind your diaappointmeuts 
will be fewer, and more easily supported. 

To live long ought not to be our favourite wish, 
so much as to live welL By continuing too long on 
earth, we might only live to witness a greater num- 
ber of melanchofy scenes, and to expose ourselves 
to a wider compass of human wo. 

How many pass away some of the most valuable 
yeors of their lives, tost in a whirlpool of what can- 
not be called pleasure, so much as mere giddiness 
and folly. 

Look round you with attentive eye, and w^gh 
characters well, before you connect yourselves too 
closely witjj any who court your society. 

The true honor of man <>onsists not in the midi- 
titttde of riches, or the elevation of rankj for ^k* 
perience shows, that these may be possessed by th^ 
worthless, as well as by the deserving. 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its possesjior. 
ITie flower is easily blasted. It is short-lived at the 
best; and trifling; at any rate, in compiirison with 
the higher, and mofe lasting beauties of tih*^ mind. 

A ccffitented temper .opens a clear sky,^.and brigfat# 
ens ev^y object around us. It is in the sullen and 
dark shade of discontent, that noxious p^sionsi, 
lik^ venomous animals, breed ^nd prey upon the 
heart. 

Thousands, whom indolence has^unk into con- 
temptible obscurity, might have come forward to 
usefulness emd honour, if idleivess hadnot frustrated 
the effects of all their powers. 

Sloth is like the slowly^flowmg, putrid streamy 
which staimates inthe marsh, breeds venomous ani* 
mals and poisonous pt30t&;^nd hifects wi& poisli-* 
^^aatial'inftpours the whole coiintryroundit ^ 



Disappointments derange, and ovctcome^ vulval 
minds. The patient and the wise, by a proper \m 
provement, frequently make them contribute t« 
their high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot taki 
away what is most valuable, the peace of a goo^ 
conscience, and the cheering prospect of a happj 
conclusion to all the trials of life, in a better world. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with, 
so as to pursue revenge; by the disasters of life, sc 
as to sink into despair; by the evil examples of th€ 
world, so as to follow them into sin. Overcome in- 
juries, by forgiveness; disasters by fortitude; evil ex- 
amples, by firmness of principle. 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, which 
the present condition of human life strongly incul« 
cates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments, checks 
presumption; the multiplicity of its dangers, de* 
mands perpetual caution. Moderation, vigilance, 
and self-government, are duties incumbent on all; 
but especially on stiCh as are beginning the journey 
of life. x* 

The charms and cdmforts of virtue are inexpres- 
sible; and can only be justly conceived by tiiose 
who possess her. The consciousness of Divine im^ 
probation and support, otid the steady ho^e of m^ 
tare happiness, communicate a peace and joy, to 
which all the delights of Uie world bear no resem* 
blance. 

If we knew how much the pleasures of this life 
deceive and betray their unhappy %yotaries; and re- 
flected on the disappointments in pupisuit, the dis- 
satisfaction in enjoyment, or the unoertainty of po^- 
session, which every where attend then); we should 
oease to be enamoured of these britde and transient 
joys; and should wisely fix our hearts on those 
virtuous attainments, which the WQrld can neither 
give nor take away. 
D 



26 E3CSRCISC& 

POETRY, 

Order is heaven^s first law; and thid confest, 
Bonie are, and muiPt be, greater thto the resty 
More rich, more wise, but who infers from hencCf 
That such are happier, shocks ftll cemindn senses 

Needful austerities our wflta restrain; 

As tiiorus fence in the tender plant from harm. 

Reason'^s whole pleasure, all ttie jbyB cif sense, 
lie in three words, health, peace, and eotiipeteace; 
But health* consists with temperanee alone; 
And peace, O virtue! peace is all thy own* 

On earth nought precious is obtained,* 

But what is painful too; 
JBy travel and to travel bom, 

Our sabbaths are but few. 

l¥ho noble ends by noble means obtains, 
;Or failing-, smiles in exile or in chalni^ 
Like godd AureMus let him rei^n, or bleed 
Like 8ocrates, tiiat man is great indeed. 

Our hearts wre fastened to this world 

By strong and endless tiesj 
But every sorrow cuts a string, 

And urges Us to rise. 

Oft pining cares in rich brocades are drest. 
And diamonds glitter on ah anxious breast. 

i . • • • 

Teach me 16 feel another's wo. 

To hide the fatilt I see; 
That mercy I to others show, 

Thatmercv show to me. 



lliis day be laread, aad peace, my lot; 

All else beneath the euh, 
Thou know'st if best bestowed or not, 

And let thy Will be done. 

Vice is a monster of so frightfol mien. 
As, to^be hpned, aeeds but to be seen: 
Yet seen too oft,, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, ^eu pity.) tHen embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy powcr> 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed: 
Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Poes well, acts nobly; angels could no more* 

In faith and hope the woi'ld will d!^agre<s; 
Bat att mankind'^ concern is charity. 

To be resi^M when ills betide, 

Patient when favours ^pe denied. 
And pleas'd with favours givepj 
Most surely this is Wisdom's part, 
This is ih^t incense of the heart, 

Whose fragranoe smells to HeavelDu 

All fame is foreign; but of true cl^ort; 

Plays round the head, but eomes not to the heart; 

One self-approving hour whole years otrtwci^hs 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 

And more true joy Marcellus exiPd feels. 

Than Ccesar with a senate at his heels. 

Par from the maddMing crowd's ienioble strife, - 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
'JThey kept the noiseless le^or of their way. 



SB BXfiRCISES. 

Whjit nothing earthly ^ves, or can destroy, 
The souPs cahn sunshuie, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtu^'a prize. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limb^ have borne him to your door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span: 
Oh! ^ive relief, and Heaven will bless your store* 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor: 
Who lives to fancy never cai^ be rich. 

When younf^, life's journey I began. 
The glitt'ring prospect charmM my eyes; 

I saw, along th' extended plaini 
Jpy after joy successive rise. 

But soon I found Hwas all a dream; 

And learnM the fond ptursuit to shuUi 
Where few can reach the purposed aim, 

And thousands daily are midone. 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven. 

« 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

AU partial evil, universal good. 

Heaven^ choioe is safer than our own; 

Of age^ past inquire, 
What the most formidable fate; 

"To have our own desire," 

If ceaseless, thus, the fbwls pf Heaven he feeds, 
If o'er the fields such lucid robe^ he spref^; 
Will he not care for you, ye faidUess, say? 
Is he unwise? or, are ye less than they? « 



PARSING. ' 3d 



The spacious fipmam ent on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled he'av'ns, a shining- frame, 
Their great original proclaiin: 
Th' unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Crea^pr's power display, 
And publishes to every land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as th^ e^^'ning shades prevail, 
The Hkoon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And, nightly, to tlie list'ninfif earth, 
Repeats the story of her' birth: 
Whilst all tiie stars that roui^d her burn, 
And all the planets in then* turn. 
Confirm the tidings aa tliey roll. 
And spread .the truth from pole to pole. 

What thousch, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball! 
What though nor real voice nor sound, 
Amid their radient orbs he found! 
In reason's oat they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 
"♦The hand that made us is Divine.'* 



Dg 



PART IL 

EXERCISES IN ORTHO<mAIHY, 

CHAP, I. 

Conti^ining initawn of fahe Ot ihngraph^t arratt^ 

%ndier the re^eetive EuleM^ 



JMbnotyUaftlPt mitn; vd/A f| !• or s, preceded by 9 
#tnjr{e Totc^d* double thejinal consonant; oj, <^^9 miU> 
|7ca«« ^c. TAf (mfy ea(!<90;i^i<iii4 are» of^ iff aSf Uf has, 
ipa$9 yeif his* this, us, and thus. 

It U no ffreat merit to spel properly^ but a great 
defect to do it incorrf ef:ly, 

Jacob worshiped Iiia Creator, leaiuxig on the top 
of lU3 staf. 

We may place too little, as well as too muck stred 
upon dreams. 

Our manners sliotild neither b^ gros, Qor exccs*^ 
slvcly refilled, 

nvtx xi. 

MonQsyUahle$ ending with antj consonant but f, K 
or 6. and preetded by a single vowelf veve dou'le the 
JinfLl eoa^oiuinti excepting only, and, ebb, hut, €gg,odd, 
^r, in, bunn, pur, ^ud bu»x>. 

GraQtmi^, p. 9$. Say, p 9. 

A carr cignifieB ^ chaript of wai^, or a small car^' 
l*ia^ of burden^ 

In the natiies ei drugge and plaqt8| the inis^tedce 
}4) j| WPrd n^ay endfuiger Jife . 



Nop unSelightful is the ceaseless humm 

To him who muses through the woods at noon- 

The finn of a fish is the limb by which he balan- 
45es his body, and moves in the water. 

ftfony & trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 

Many thousand families are supported by the sim- 
ple business^ of making matts. 

RULE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded fty a commanU form 
Jhe plurals f^nouns^ thepersms nf verbsy vprbal nouns^ 
past participles, comfaraUves^ and superlatives^, bjf 
changing y into v, as spy, spies; ledrrp thou car-* 
riest; he carrieth or carries; carrier, carried; happf^ 
happier^ happiest 

The present participle ing> retains the jt that i 
may not be douUed; as, carry f carrtp,ng; bury 9 bu-* 

But y, preceded by a voweU in sudi instances as the 
above^ is not changed; US9 (oy, boys;! cloy ^ hedoys% 
cloyed^ S^c. except in lay, pay, and say; from wtdch 
arefrrmed. taid^ puidf and said; and their compDunds^- 
^nlaidf unpaid^ uusaidj ^c. 

Grammar, p 3$. Key, p. 2. 

We should subject our fancys to the jjovernment 
of reason. 

If thot^ art seeking for the living amongst the 
dead thou wfeapyest thyself in vain. 

If we have denyed ourselves sinlulpleasiirea, we 
shaQ be great gainers in the end. 

We shall not be the happyer for possessing talents 
and affluence, unless we make a right use of them. 

The truly good mind is not dismaied by poverty, 
afflictions, or deafli* 



S2 EXBBCISI^. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant^ up$n 
assuming an (^ditional syllable beginning wVh a con* 
sonant, commonly, cliaugey into i; as, happy ^ happUift 
happiness. But when y is preceded by a roweU ii is 
very rarely changed in the additional sylUMt; as* coy^ 
coyly; boy* bQififhf boyhood; annoyf annoyed^ anrioy- 
ance; joy Joyless, joyftd, Sfc. 

Grammar, p 35. K^y. p.2. 

It is a great blessing to have a sound mind, unin- 
fluenced t)y fancyful humours. 

Common calamities, and common blessings, fall 
heavyly upon the envious. 

The comelyness of youth are modesty ^nd frank- 
ness; of age, condescention and dignity. 

When we act against conscience, we b^^come the 
destroiers of our own peace. 

We may be plaiful, and yet innocent; grave and 
yet corrupt It is only from general conduct, that 
our true chafacter can be portraied. 

RULE T. 

Monosyllables* and words accented an the last sylUif 
Kcj ending with a single consonant preceded by a sin- 
gle vo7veU double that consonatit^ when they tiike ano- 
ther syllable beginning with a vowel: as* wit^ witty; 
ihin^ ilUnishis to abet9 an abettor; to begin^ a beginner. 

But if a dlpthong pi ecedes^ or the accent is on the 
preceding syllable* the consonant remains single; as, to 
toUf toiling; to offer, an offering; maid, maiden* ^c. 

Grammar, p. 35. Key, p. 3. 

.. When we bring tlie lawmaker into contempt, we 
have in eifect annuled his laws. 

By defering our repentance, we accumulate our 
sorrows. 

The pupils of a certain ancient philosopher, were 



not, during their first years of stady, permitted to 
ask any questions. 

We all have many faillings and lapses to lament 
and recover. 

There is no affliction with which we are vidtted, 
that may not be improved to our advantage. 

The Christian Lawgiver has prohibitted many 
things, which the heathen philosophers allowed. 

RULE YI. 

Words ending with any double letter but 1» and tak' 
ing nes89 less, ly, or i\x\, after them, preserve tlie let" , 
itr double; as, hamUessnesSi carelessness, cardessljfp 
9tMt[9 successful^ distressfuU 4*^* ^^^ ^^* words 
wnicfi end with double 1, and take ness, less, ly , or M, 
after themp generaUtf omit one I, as fulness, skiUess, 
/%, skUful, 4rc. 

Orammsr, p. 36. Key, p. 3. 

Restlesness of mind disqualified n^ both for the 
enjoyment of peace, and the pei'form^ce of our 
duty. 

The arrows of calumny fall harmlesly at the feet 
of virtue. 

The road to the. blisful regions, is as open to the 
peasant as to the king. 

A chiUness or shivering of the body generally pre* 
cedes a fever. 

To recommend virtue to others, our light must 
shine brightly, not dullly. 

The silent stranger stood ani^az^d to see 

Contempt of wealth, and wi&ful proverty. 

RULi; VII. 

Ness, less, ly, and ful, added UTwords ending with 
sileiU 6« do not aU it off: as^paleness, guileless, dosely, 
peaceful, esccept in afew words: as, dulyp truly, awful. \ 

J 
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Thb ^ftrmth of disputation, destroys that sedat* 
Bess of mind which is necessary to discover tr^th. 

AU Hitse with oeasless pmise hit works behold^ 
Both day and night 

In aU om reasonings, oar minds should be sin- 
cerly employed in the pursuit of truth. 
. Rude behaviour aud indecent lansruage, are pe- 
culiarly disgracfulto youth of education. 

The true worship of God, is an important and 
aweful service. 

Wisdonr alone is truely fair: folly only appears so. 

RULE viii. ^ 

Ment, added to words ending %Dith ^flenf e, geMral^ 
ly preserves the e from elision: as^ abatement^ chkisiise^ 
nunt^ incUemetUf SfC. The words judgment^ abridge 
mentj adcnowledgmenly are deviations from the rtde. 
, Like other terminations it changes y into i, wlien pre- 
ceded by a consonant: asy accompany, accompaniment^ 
merryj merriment. 

Grammar, p. 3((. Key, p. 4. 

The study of the English language is making dai* 
ly advancment 

A judicious arrangment of studies facilitates im* 
provm^ht 

Toshnn allttrai«Dta li not hard, 

To minds refoivM, forowaraM and wall prepfr*^* 

RUL£ IX. 

Able and ibie, when incorporated into words end' 
ing with sUeni e, abnost atways cut it off: as, blame^ 
btamMe; eure, curable; sense^ sensibte^ Sfc.; btU^G org 
e^t comes before einAe original word, the e is then pre^* 
served in words eompouinded wiik able: as^ chajnge^ 
changeable; peace^ peaceable^ ^c. 



6Rt£t06RAPHt. ii 

Gr^mmtr, p- 36. Key, p. 4. 

Every pci*8on and thing connected with. self^ i» 
kptlo appear good and desireable in otir eyes. 

Ikrors and misconduct are more exctiseable is 
Ignorant, than in welLinstructed persons. 

, The divine laws are not revergeible by those of 
men. 

Gratitude is a forceible and active principle in 
good and generous minds. v 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body, are 
not chargable upon us. 

We are made to be servicable to others, as well 
as f Q ourselves* 

RULE X. 

•ft hen ing or ish is added to words ending 'tpitk si- 
lent €• the c> is almost uuiversaily omitted: as, place 
placing: lodge^ lodging: sluvef slavish: prnde^ prudish* 

An obligeing apd humble disposition, is totally 
unconnected with a servile and cringeing humour* 

By solaceing the. sorrows of others, the heart is 
improved, at the same time that our duty i^ per- 
fcH^med. , 

Labouf and expense are lost upon a droneish spirit. 

The inadvertences of youth may be excused, but 
knaveish tricks should meet with severe reproof. 

RULE XI. 

Words taken into amposition^ often drof those tetters 
rvhicfi "were superjluoiis in their simples;, as handfidf 
dungkU, withal% atso^ chUblain, fortel. 

Grammar, p. 36. Kej, p. 5. 

Love worketh no ill to our neighbour, and is the i 

flillfiUing of the law. . j 

That which is sometimes expedient, is not all- j 
ways so. 



86 ttxfiRctsss. ("l^f omisetiMi9* 

We may be hurtful to otherd, by our example, aci 
well aa by personal mjuriea. 

Where dUigence openi^ the door of the under- 
a tanding, and impartiality keeps it, truth finds an 
entrance and a welcome too. 

CHAF. 11. 

Contaifnng installs rf false onrnoQKAVHy, prmnis^ 

* ciwusly (tUpoied* 

See the Key, p. 5. 

As the learners must be supposed to be tolerably 
versed in the spelling of words in very familiar use, 
the compiler has generally selected, for the follow- 
ing exercises, such words as are less obviously erro- 
neous, and in the use pf which young persons are 
more likely to commit mistakes. Though the in- 
stances which he gives of these deviations are not 
very numerous, yet, it is presmued, they are exhi- 
bited with sufficient variety tosho\<r the necessity of 
care and attention in combining letters and sylla- 
bles; and to excite the ingenious student to investi- 
gate the principles and rules of our Orthography, 
as well as to distinguish the exceptions and varia- 
tions which every where attend them. 

In rectifying these exercises, the Compiler has 
been governed by Doctor Johnson's Dictionary, as 
the standard of propriety. This work is, mdisputa- 
bly, the best authority for the Orthography of the 
English language; though the author, in some in- 
stances, has made decisions, which are not generally 
approved, and for which it is not easy to account. 

SECT. I. 

Key, p. 5. 

Negleet no oppurtunity of doing good. 
No man can stedily binld upon accidents. 

How theU we keep what, sleeping or ewike. 
A wetker may mi^rize, astroogertakef 



PromiMtioitf.) oRTHOcuiArar. 37 

Neither iiine oor misfortiines should eraze the 
rememberaQce.of a friend. 

Moderation should preside, both in the kit^hin 
and the parlor. 

Shall we recieve good at the Divine hand, and 
shall we not recieve evil? 

In many designs, we may succede and be miser- 
able. 

We should have sence and virtue enough to re- 
ceed from our demands, when they appear to be 
unreasonable. 

All our comforts procede from the Father of 
Goodness. 

The ruin of a state its generally preceeded by a 
universal degenaracy of manners, and a contempt 
of religion. 

His father omited nothing in his education, that 
might render hiin virtuous and useful!. 

The daw in the fable was dressed in pilferrcd or- 
naments. 

Afavorconfered with delicacy, 4oubles the ob- * 
ligation. 

They tempted their Creator, and limitted the Ho- 
ly One of Izrael. 

The' precepts of a good education have often re- 
cared in the time of need. 

We arc fccciuently benefitted by what we have 
dreaded. 

It is no great virtue to livo loveingly with good 
natared and meek persons. 

The Christiarfteligion gives a more lovly cha- 
Baoter of God, than my religion ever did. 

Witliout shisterous views, they are dextrous ma- 
uagers of their own interest. 

Any thing conimitcd to the truRt and care of ano^ 
fhor, is a-deposit. , . 

Here finiiMhM h« snd nil that he had made 

Vi^uMaiidb»h«M! Ail wMhitireIvgood% 

R * 



38 EX£sciSEs. fFtemimMou$. 

It deserves cast best ekil to enquire into those 
tales by which we may guide our judgement. 

Food, clotheing, and habitations^ are the rewarda 
of industry. 

If we lie no restraint upon our lusts, no controul 
upon our apetites and passions, tliey will hurry U& 
into guilt iind misery. 

An Independant is one who, in religious affairs^ 
holds that every congregation i& a conipleat Church*^ 

Receive his couficilf and securly move: 
Entrust thj fortune tu the poorer above. 

Followiiig life in cieturea we disect, ^ 
We luse it in the mo> eut we det«;ct» 

The acktiowledgement of our transgressions mo;^ 
precede tlie forgivness of thorn* 

Judicious abridgements oilon aid the studys oC 
youth. 

Examine how thy humor is enclinM, 

And which the culeiug pai«ibas of thy miod.- 



He faulters at the question: 



His feai-s, his wovds, his look^, declare him gxrilty. 

Calicoe is a thin cloth made of cotton; some^ 
times staii^ with lively colors. 

To promote iniquity in others, is neariy the same 
las being the acters of it ourselvs- 

The glasicrls business was unknown to theantientp. 

The antecedent, in jrammer, is |hc noWi^^r pro- 
noun to whfeh the relative refe^-s. 

SECT. II. * 

Kcy,p *-. 

Be not affraid of the wicked: they are under thj^ 
controul of Providence. Consciousness of guilt 
may justly afnglit us. 

Convey to others no inteli^ence which you would 
be a^iiyimed t* avow. 



( -.. 



* - ' 
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Many are weighed ia the' baUance, and found 
wanting. 

How many disapointments have,v in their consc* 
quences^ saved a man from ruin! 

A well poised mind makes a chearful countenance.. 

A certain housholder planted a vinjard, but the 
men imployed in it made ungratefull returns. 

Let us show dilligence in every laudible under- 
takinj?. 

Cinainon is the fragrant bark of a low tree in the 
iland of Ceylon. 

A ram will but with bis head, though he be brought 
up tame, and never saw the action. 

We perceive a piece of silver in a bason, when 
* water is poured on it, though we could not discover 
it before. , 

Virtue imbalms the memory of the good. 

The king of .Great Brittain is a limitted monarch; 
and the Brittish nation a free people. 

The phisician may dispence the medicin, biit 
Providence alone can bless it. 

In many persuits we imbark with pleasure, and 
land sorrowfi^lly. 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns^ are of indispen« 
sible use, both tp the earth and to man. 

The hive of a city, or kingdom, is in the best con* 
dition, when their is the least noize or buz in it. 

The roughnesses found on our enterance into the 
paths of virtue and learning, grow. smoother as we 
advance. 

Tliat which was once the most beautiful! spot of 
Italy, coverred with pallaces, imbeUished by prin- 
ces, and cellebrated by poets, has now nothing to 
shows but ruins. 

Battering rams wo antiently used to beat down 
the walls of a city. 

Jocky signifies a man who rides horses in a race; 
or who deals in horses. 
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The harmlestiess of many animals, and the injay- - 
ment which they have of life, should plead for them 
against erael useage^ 

We may be veiy buzy, to no usefull purpose. 

We eannot plead in abatment of our guilt, that 
We are ignorent of our duty. 

Genuine charaty, how liberal soever it may be^ 
will never impoverish ourselves. If we sew spar- 
ingly, we shaU reap accordingly. 

However djsagreable, me must resolutly perform 
our duty. 

A fit of sieknesB is often a kind chastisment anA 
disciplin, to moderate our affections for the things 
of tWs life. 

It is a happyne^ to young persons, when they 
are preserved from the snares of the world, as in a 
garden inclosed. 

Health and peace, the most valueable posessions^ 
are obtained at small expence. 

Incence signifies perfumes exhailed by fire, and ^ 
made use of in religious ceremonies. 

True happyness is an ennemy to pomp and noize. 

Few reflexions are more distresing, than those 
which we make on our own ingratitude. 

There is aninseperable connection between piety 
and virtue. 

Many actions have a fair complection, which 
have not sprtmg from virtue. 

Which way soever we turn cmrselvs, we are in- 
countered with sensable demonstrations of a Deity. 

If we forsake the ways of virtue, we cannot ai- 
Sedge any color of ignorance, or want of instruction. 

SECT. ni. 

Key, 1^ 9. 

Theke are more cultivaters of the earth, than of 
iheir own hearts. 

Man is incompassed with dangers innumerable. 
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War is attended with distresfnl and deseolatingr 
effects. It is coDfesflfedty the scorge of our angry 
passions. 

The earth is the Lord's and the fulUxess thereof. 

The harvest truely is plenteous, but tlie laborers 
are few. 

The greater onr incitments to evil, the greater 
will be our victory and reward. 

We should not incourage persons to do what they 
beleive to be wrong. 

Virtue is placed between two extreamS| which 
are both equally blameable. 

We should continually have the gaol in our view, 
which would direct us in the race. ' 

The goals were forced open, and ^ttie prisoners 
get free. 

It cannot be said that we are charitible doners, 
when our gifts procfced from selfish, rftotives. 

Straight is the gate, and narrow the way, that 
lead to life eternal. 

Integrity lead us strait forward, disdaining iJl 
douhleings, and crooked paths. 

Liceiieiousness and crime.** pave the way to ruin. 

Words are the countres of wise tnen, but the fuo- 
aey of fools. 

Reconipence to no nmn evil for evil. 

He was an excellent person; a xnirrour of antient 
faith in early youth. 

Meekness .'controuls our angry passions; candor, 
our severe judgements. 

He it^mt oQly a descendent from pious ancesters, 
but an tnheriter too of their virtues. 

A dispensatory is the place where medicines are 
dispensed: a dispensary is a book in which the 
composition of then) is described. 

FaitlifuhiesQ and judgments are peculiarly requisr 
ite in testaibentory executors. 

To be faithfull among the faithless, argues great 
Sf-*^5oti3 of principaL 
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MountaiAB appear to be like 90 many wens or 
unatural protiiberancies on the^face of the earth. 

In some places the sea incroaches upon the land; . 
'In others, the land upon the sea. 

Philosophers a^eed in dispizing* riphes, as liie 
incumberances of life. 

Wars are regulated robberries and pyracies. 

Fishes encrease more than beasts or birds, as ap- 
pears from their numerous spaun. 

The piramids of Egypt have stood more than 
thi'ee thousand years. 

Precepts have small influence, when not inforced 
by example. "^ 

How has kind Hes? ^d adornM the happy land, 
And scatter^ 1)Ie88iDg^ with a wasteful hand ! . 

A friend exaggarates a man's virtues, an enemy 
enflames his crimes. 

A witty and humourous vein has often produced ^ 
ennemies. 

Neither^leasure nor buziness should ingrossour : 
time and affections; proper seasons should be alot* 
ted for retirment. 

It is laudable to enquire before we determin. 

Many have been visitted with afflictions, who hare 
notprofittedby them. > 

We may be succesful and yet disappointed* 

SECT. IV. 

Key, p. 11. 

The ekpeiience €( want inhances the value of 
plenty. 

To maintain opinions slifly, is no evidence of 
their trudi, or of our moderation. 

Horeliound has been famous for its medicinal 
qu^ities; but it is now little used. 

The wicked are often ensnared in thetfep which 
they lie for others. 
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It is hard to say what diseaises are curable : they . 
are all under the giiidence of Heaven. 

Instructors should not only be skilifuU in those 
scienceB which they teach; but have skil in ihe me* 
thod of teachings and patience in the practise. 

Science strengthens and inlarges the minds of 
men. 

A steady mind may receive council; but there is ' 
no hold on a changeable humour. ' 

We may enure ourselves by custom, to bear Uie 
extremities of >vhether without injury. 

Excessive menyment is the parent of greif. 

Air is sen«able to the touch by its motion and by 
its resistence to bodies moved in it. 

A pdlke address is sometitnes the cloke of malice. 

To practice virtue is the sure way to love it. 

Many things are plausable in tlieory^ which fail 
in practise. 

learning and khowlege nuist be attained by slow 
degrees: and are the reward only of dilligence and 
panence. 

We shotild study to live pcacably with aU men. 

^ soul that can securly death defj^ 
. And count it nature's privi ledge to die. 

Whatever promotes the interest of the soul, is 
•also condusive to our present felicity. 

Let not the sterness of virtue afright us; she will 
aoon become aimable. 

The «patiou8 firmaihent en high, 
With aUthehlueetberiel sky, o 

And spangled heav*ns a shineing frame^ 
' Their great Originel proclame. 

Passion is the drunkeness of the mind: it super- 
<3edes the workings of reason. 

If we are sincere, we may be assured of an advo- 
cate to iatersede for us. 

We ought not to consider the encrea^Je of another's 
reputation as a dimmuuitiion of our owa. 
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The ruematism is a painful didtempei:, supposed 
to procede from ^crid humora. 

The beautiful and accomplished, are too apt to 
study behjuvour rather than virtue. 

The peazant's cabbin cont'aias as much content 
as the spverein's paUace. 

True valor protects the feeble, and humbles the 

opresser. . , ,. 

David, tlie sou of Jesse, was a wise and Vauent 

man. ^ 

Prophecies arid miracles proclaimed Jesus Christ 

to be the Saviom' of the world. 
Esau sold Ills birthwright for a savcny mess of pot- 

• • A re^ar and vir teous education, is aii inesteem^ 

able biessinjr. , ^ 

Honour and shame from no condifion rise; 
Act well yottr part; there, all the honor.Ues. 
The rigor of mwikish discipUn often conceals 
great depravity of heart. 

We should recollect, that however favorable we 
may be to ourselves, we are riguorously examined 

by others. 

SECT. V: 

Key, pi 13. 

Virtue can render youth as well as old age ho- 
nourable. 

Rumor often tells false tales. 

Weak pm6B are ruffled by triffling thiags. 

Thecaobage-^ee is very common in the Caribbec 
ilands, where it grows to a prodigious hei^tb. 

Visit the sick, feed the hungry, cloath the naked. 

His smiles and tectrs are too arti&tial to be re- 
lied on. ^ » 

The most cssensial virtues of a christian, are love 
to God and benevolence to man. 

We should be chearful Without levity. 
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A ee>leiiiler aignkies a re^ster of ttici year; and a 
calMidar, a press in which clothiers smooth their 
cloth. 

Integrity and hope are the sure p^atives of bod- 
tow. 

odouriferous plant, and possessa 
ioind virtues, 
rath should be tempered by die 

on distresfal occasions, is seni- 
le than suapence. 



The most acceptable sacriftse, is that of a contrite 
end humble heart -- 

We are accountable for whateverwepatrooizoia 
others. 

It marits a sav^e dispoution to tortnr animal^ 
to make them smart and agonise, for our diversion. 

The edge of cloath, where it la closed by compli- 
cating the threads, is called the selvidge. 

SmtshoDgtea aind Torky eoSee were hia &vorite 
beverulge; chocolade he seldom drank. 

The guuty mind cannot avoid many melanoholly 
apprehensions. 

If we injure others we must expect retaOiatioii. 

Let evby man be fully perswaded in his own. 
mind. 

Peace and htmor are the sheeves of virtue's har- 
vest. 

The black earth, every where ob'vious on the sur- 
face of the ground, we call mold.. 

The Roman pontiff claims to be ttie supream 
head of the church on earth. 

High-seasoned food viciate* the pallate, and oc 
oaeions a disrelish forplain fare. 
- The consraoas caoeivw: i| m bad m &e thi^ 
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• 
Alexander) the conqueror of the world, ws^ in 

fact^ a robber aud a murderer. 

The Divine Being is not only the Greater/ but 
the Ruler and Preaervor of the world. 

Honest endeavors, if persevered in, wUt fmally 
be successful. 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr: he who 
suffers for it, is a oonfessour. 

In the paroxism of passion, we sometimes give 
occasion for a life of repentence. 

The mist which envelopes many studies, is dissi* 
pated when we approach them. 

The voice is sometimes obstructed by hoarsenessi 
or by viscuous phlegm. 

The desart shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 

The.fruit and sweatmeats set on table after the 
meat, are called the desert f 

We traversed the flowery fields, till the falling 
«dew8 admonished 'us to return. 

SECT. VI. 

Key, p. 15, 

Tljere is frequently a worm at the root of our 
most florishing condition. 

The stalk of ivey is touifh, and not fragil. 

The roof is vaulted, and distills fre^h water from 
-every part of it 

Our imperfections are diseernable by others, 
when we think they are concealed. 

They think they shall b6 heard for there much 
speaking. 

True criticizm is not a captious, but a liberal art 

Integrity is our best defence against the evils of 
life. 

No circumstance can liceAce evil or dispence 
vriih the rules of virtue. 

We may be cypher^s in the world's estimation, 
whilst we ai» advancing ovyr own and otli^r's value^. 
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The path of vertue is the path of peace. 

A dipthong is the coililion of two vowels to form 
one sound. 

However forcealble our temptations, they may be 
resisted. 

I acknowlege my transgression; and my sin is 
ever before nie* 

The colledge of cardinals are the electers of the 
pope 

He had no colorable excuse to palliate his conduct. 

Thy liuinouroiKj T«in, tby pleasing folly, 
Lie all neglected, all forgot. 

If we are so conceited as obstinatly to reject all 
advice, we must expect a direliction of friends. 

Cronology is the science of computeing and ajust-^ 
ing the periods of time. 

In groves wc live, and lay ^n mossy beds. 

By chrysUl strcajuft, thai murmer thro* the meads. 

It is a secret cowardise which induces us to coqa^^ 
plement the vices of our supex'iors, to applaud tfte 
libertin, and laugh with the prophane., 

The lark each njorning waked m^ with her sprite* 
lylay. 

Tlitre are no fewer than thirty-two species of the 
lilly. ^ ' . 

We owe it to our visitors as well as to ourselves,, 
to eiitertuiu theni with useful and seusabler^ouver* 
satioii. . . ' ' 

Sponsers are those who become sureties; for thie 
children's education in tlie christian faith. 

The Warner's fame is often piirchased by tlie 
blood of tliousands, 

Hope exhilerates the mind, and is the grand elix- 
cr, under all the , evils of life. 

The incence ol gratitude whilst it expresses our 
duty, and honours our beiiefaeter, perfumes and re- 



gails ourselveg. 



PAET HI. 

EaCERCISE IN SYNTAX. 



CHAP, h 

Cbrriatning mtancts t^fabe Syntax^ ditpcsed mdor tte 

paHiciilat ivks. 



■<•■ 



.RULE U ,% 



^ 



A v^h must agree iHth Us tuminaim ease^ in mmUr 
0ind person: as^ "/ Icarn;" ^'Iltott art improved f^ **Hkc 
Wissit^*^^ 

Grammar, p. 136. Key, p. 1. 

BisAPPorNTMcmrs sinks the heart of man; but &e 
renewal of hope give consolation. 

The fifiiiles that encourage eeverity of ju^rmcnt 
llides il^lice and insincerity. 

He dare not act contrary to his inetructions* ' 

Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty pountk of 

flour. 

The raechanfeni of clocks-ahd watches, were to- 
tally unknown a few centuries ago. 

The number of inhabitants of Great Britain and 
Ireland do not exceed sixteen millions. 

Nothing but %'aii^ and foolish pursuits dellgiU: 
0t)me persons. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye, 

86 lauch botl\ of a^Uity and merit are selAonv 
^und. 



I 

! 

■ 
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In the conduct of Parmenioa mixture of wisdoxii 
and folly were very couspicious. 

He is an author of more credit than Plutarch, or 
any other that write lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and curious is generally talkative. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the par- 
tics. ' 

I am sor jy to saf it, but there was more equiv*- 
Cators than one. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Has the go^ds been sold to advantage? and did 
fhou embrace the proper season? s 

There is many occasions in life, in whicK silence 
and simplicity is true wisdom. 

The generous never recounts minutely the actions 
they have done; nor the prudent, those they will d©, 
V He need not proceed in such haste. 

'l*he business that related to ecclesiastical meef- 
ings, matters, and persons, were to be ordered ac- 
cfording to the kingVdirection. 

In him were happily blended tru6 dignity with^ 
groftness of manners. 

The support of so many of his relations, were a 
heavy tax upon his industry: but thou knows he paid 
it cheerfully. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not 
live suitably to them? 

Reconciliation was offered, on conditions as mo^ 
derate as was consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed iti pur- 
ple, are*^ completely happy. 

And the fame of this person, and of his wonderful . 
actions^ were diffused throughout the country. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that' 
of the operations of nature, are without limit. 

* 

In vain our flocks and fields increase our store, 
AVfaen the abundance maJbces m wish for moirtf. 

p 
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' Thou should love thy neighbour as sincerely as 
thou loves tiiyself. 

Has thou no better reason for censoring thy friend 
and companion? 

Thou, who art the Author and Bestower of Kfe, 
can doubtless restore it also: but whether thou will 
ple^ase to restore it, or not, that Thou only knows. 

O Thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

' Accept these grateflil tears; for thee they flow; ' 

For thee that ever felt another's wo. 

^Jnst to thy word, in every thought sincere; 
Who knew no wish but i^hat the world might hear. 

The fpUpwing examples are adapted to the notes and obser* 

vations under rule 1. 

Grammar, p 1^6. Key, p. 30. 

l.*To do unto all men, as we would that they, in 
similar circumstances should do unto us, constitute 
the great principle of virtue. 

From a fear of the world's censure, to be ashamed 
of the practice of precepts, which the heart approves 
and embrace^, mark a feeble and imperfect character. 

The erroneous opinions which we form concern- 
ing happiness and misery, gives rise to all the mis- 
taken and dangerous passions that embroils ottr life. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are re- 
quired of all men. 

That it is our duty to promote .the purity of our 
minds and bodies, to be just and kind to our fellow- 
creatures, and to be pious and faithful to Him that 
made us, admit not of any doubt in a rational and 
well-inlormed mind. 

To be of a pure and humble mind, to exercise be- 
nevolence towards others, to cultivate piety towards 

^*^ '^^ ^*^' ' ' ■ ■■ < I H f .l^^ ■—■■■■.■*■ W^ ■■y .^ I ■!,, ■■■■ -^ ■«■—»■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ " ' . ■ ■■ U I 

*The examples under each rule are regularly numbered, to mak« 
them correspond to the respective subordinate rules in the Qrammar. 
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God, is the sure means of becoming peaceful sind 
happy. 
It is an important truth, that religion, vital reli^ 

S'on, the religion of the heart, are the most power- 
1 auxiliaries of reason, in waging war with the 
passions, and promoting that sweet composure 
which constitute the peace of God. 

The possession of our senses entire, of our limbs 
uninjured, of a sound understanding, of friends and 
companions, are often overlooked; though it would 
be the ultimate wish of many, who, as far as we can 
judge, deserves it as much as ourselves. 

All that make a figure on the great theatre of the 
world, the employments of the busy, the enterprises 
of the ambitious, and the exploits of the warlike; 
the virtues which forms the happiness, and the 
crimes which occasions the misery of mankind; 
origiiiates in that silent and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden from every human eye. 

2. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted 
right, and he has long enjoyed, should now be 
wrested from him, would be flagrant injustice. 

These curiosities we have imported from China, 
and are similar to those which were sometime ago 
brought from Africa. 

Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never be to Heav'n reslgnki? 

3. Two substantives, when they come together, 
and do not signify the same thing, the former must 
be in the genitive case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, 
men are so constituted as ultimately to acknowledge 
and respect genuine merit. 

4. The crown of virtue is peace and honour. 
His chief occupation and enjoyment were con^ 

troversy. 
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-Bim d«stroj'd. 



Or woD towhst may work liis atter loss* 
All this will toon follow. 

Whoae grt,y top 
Shall tmable, bim descending. 

» KULE II. 

7W €T mart nouni, Sfc. in the nagdair maiiHT^ joined. 
togeth'^ by a cojnicUive eanjunctionj expreeeed or under- 
tLood^ must kai^ verbe^ wmne, andpronoune, agreeing vnA 
Aer:i in the plural number: on, ^Socratee and Plato were 
wise; they were the most eminefU phUoeophtrs of Oreeu;'*^ 
^The swi thai rolls ever ouwheadsj the food that ve retevoe, 
(he rest that we enjoy ^ daily adaundsh ue qf asvperiorand 
a superintending power J*^ 

Oranunar, p. ISO. Key, p . 9|jil. 

Idleness and ignorance is tke parent of many 
vices. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the gold- 
en mediocrity. 

In nnity co'nsists the welfare and security of everjr 
society. . * 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

l}is politene&9 and ^ood disposition was, on fail- 
ure of their effect, entirely changed. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes moun- 
t&ios. 

Humility and knowledge, with poor apparel, ex* 
gels pride aiid ignorance under costly attire. 

The planetary system, boundless space, and the 
iimnense ocean, anects the mind with sensations of 
astonishment. 

Humility and love, whatever obscurities may in- 
volve religious tenets, constitutes the essence of true 
religion. ^ 

Religion and virtue, our best support and hisrhest 
honour, confers ^b the mihil prhieiplea of ne^le iii- 
depeudmee. 
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What signifies the counsel and care of preceptors, 
when youth think they have no need of assistance? 

The examples tehich follow are suited to ti^ notes and o(h 

servations under rule ii. 

Grammar, p. 130. Key, p. 92. 

1. Much does human pride and self-complacehcy 
require correction. 

Luxurious living, 'and high pleasures, begets a 
languor and satiety thatdistroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufficiency stifles sentiments of de- 
pendence on oiir Creator: levity and attachment to 
worldly pleasures, destroys the sense of gratitude 
to him. 

2. Good order in our affairs, not mean savings, 
produce great profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that 
accompany it, wqre written many years ago, for 
my own private satisfaction. ; , 

TJiat great senator, in concept with several other 
eminent persons, were the pr0jectors of the revo-* 
lution. 

The religion of these people, as well as their cus- 
toms and manners, were sti'angely misrepresented. 

Virtue, joined to knowledge and wealth, confer, 
great influence and respectability. But knowledge 
with wealth united, if virtue is wanting, have a very 
lin)ited influence, and are often despised. 

That superficial scholar and critic, like some re- 
nowned-critics of our own, have furnished most de- 
cisive proofs, that they knew not the characters of 
the Hebrew language. 

The buildings of the instituticm have been enlarg- 
ed: the expense of which, added to the increased 
price of provisions, render it necessary to advance 
the terms of admission. ** 

One, added to nirieteen make twenty. 

What black despair, what horror, fills his mindl 
F3 
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&. Thou, and the gardener, and the huntsitian, 
mustshare the blame of this bnsiiies«s amongst them. 

My sister and I, as well as my brotber, are daily 
employed in their respective occupations. 

RULE III. ' / 

77ic conjunction disjunctive lias an effect contrary to 
that of the coryuncti&n copulative; for as the verb^ noiin^ 
w pronouny i> referred to the preceding tertyis taken 
separately^ it must be in the singular number; as^ 
^^Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistakc;^^ 
*^Johnj James^ or Joseph^ intands to accompany «ic;" 
"TTicrc is in many mindsy neither knciokdge nor under- 
kanding^ ' \ 

Grammar, p. 133. Key, p 23. 

Man's happiness, or misery, are in a great mea- 
sure, put iuto his own hands. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, 
which move merely as they arc moved. 

Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any 
condition of life: for tliey are, perhaps to be your 
own lot. 

Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thinnr 
that betrays inattention or ill-hiunoar are certainly 
criminal. 

There are many faults in sjx^lliug, which neither 
analogy nor pronunciatioii justify. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune 
aifeetus, the sincerity of friendsliip is proved. 

Let it be remembered, that it i*^ not the uttering 
or the hearing of certain words, that constitute the 
Worship of the Almighty. . 

A tart reply, a proneness to rebuke, or a captious 
and contradictious spirit, are capable of imbittering 
domestic life, and of seating friends at variance. 

The following sentences exemplify the noks- and obser-' 

vajiions under hule hi 

* 

€(raouiiar, p. 133. Kej, p. M, 
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I Either Ih oil or I art greatly mistaken,' in our 
^dgmeot on this subject. , ^ 
• I or thon am the person who.must undertake the 
business proposed. 

. 2. Both of the scholars, ot one of them at leasl, 
was present at jtlie transaction. 

Some parts of the ship and cargo were recovered; 
*but neither the sailors nor the capfein, was saved. 

Whether one person or more was concerrjed h\ 
the business, does not yet appear. , ^ 

The cares of this life, or the deceitfulness of rich- 
es, has choked the seeds of virtue in many a pro- 
mising mind. 

RULE IV. 

•5 nmm of multitude^ or signifying manxjy may have 
a verb or pronoun agreeing with ifj either of the sin- 
gular or plural number; yet not loiihout regard to the. 
wiport of the wordy as conveying unity or plurality oj 
idea: as ^^The meeting was large;'*'* ^^The parliament 
is dissolved;'''^ '-'•The nation is powerful;'' ^'Mj people 
do not coneider: they have not knoini ??ic;'' **'TAe midti' 
tilde eagerly pursue pleasure as their chief good ;'^^ ^^The 
council were divided in their sentiments^ 

Gramraar, p. 134. Key, p. 2L' 

The people rejoices in that which sliould give it 
sorrow. 

The rtqck, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, 
the objects of the shepherd's care. 

Tlie court have jvist ended, after having sat. 
through the trial of a vary long cause. 

The crowd vvere so great, that the judges wiiii 
difficulty nmde their way tlu'pufifh tlieni. 

The corporation of York consist of a mayor, al- 
dermen, ^nd a common council. 
•,The British parliament arc composed of a kin<.'^ 
lords, and commoiv'. 
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When the nation complain, the rplers should lis- 
ten to their voice. . 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly pur- 
sues pleasure as its chief good. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal pu- 
nishment 

The fleet were seen sailing up the channel 

The regiment consist of a thousand men. 

The meeting have established several salutary re? 
^ulations, 

• The cpuncil was not unanimous, and it separated 
without comifig'to any determination. . 

The fleet is aflarrived ai!id moored in safety. 

This peoples draweth near to me with their mouth, 
and honoureth me with their lips, but tlieir heart is 
far from me. . . 

The committee was divided in its sentiments, and 
it has referred the busiuees to the creneral meetinsr. 

The committee were very fall when this poirjt 
was deci4ed; and their judgment has not been calU 
jpd in question, 

Why do this generation wish for greater evidence, 
when ^o much is already given? 

Thie remnant of tlie people were persecuted willi 
great severity. ^ 

Never were any people so much infatuated as 
the Jewish nation. 

The shoal of herrings were of an immense extent* 

No liociety are chargeable with the disapprQvecj 
misconduct o( partici^l^r members. 

Pronouns must always agri^e toith their anteeedmts^ 
Hfid ifu nouns for which they sland^ in gettder and 
fmmber: a«, ''TAw is the friend wkoin I Umf^ ^^This is 
fhe pice which f h(ite;^^ ^^ The king and the queen had 
put on their robes;^* ^^The moon appears and' she shif^^^ 
imt the Ught is not h^ omh^' ' 
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. 7?ie rdtttive Uofihc same person as the anteeedenl^ and 
the verb agrees with it accordingly; aSy ''^Thou who lovM 
ioisdam;^^ **/ who speak frmn experience.^'* 

Grammar, p. 135. Eej, p. 26. 

The exerciBc of reason appears as little in these 
sportsmen, asin the beasts whom they sometimes 
hurit, and by whom they are sometimes hunted. 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The male amongst birds seems to discover no 
beauty, but in the color of its species. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnance, and let 
Moses sprinkle it towards heaven, in the sight of 
Pharaoh; and it shall become small dUst. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment,-which were witli 
her in her house^ and put them upon Jacob. 

The wheel killed another man, which is the sixth 
which have lost their lives by this means. 

The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the la-^ 
boilrs of public life,h^ its own part assigned it toact. 

The Hercules man of war foundered at sea; she 
overset, and lost most of her men. 

The mind of man cannot be long without some 
food to noiu*ish the activity of his thoughts. 

What is the reason that our language is less re- 
fined than those of Italy, Spain, or France? 

I do not think any one should incur censure for 
being tender of their reputation. 

Thon who has been a witness of the fact, can give 
>an account of it. 

In religious concerns, or what is conceived to be 
fiuch, every ittan must stand or fall by the decision 
of the Great Judge. 

Something like what have been here premised 
are the conjectures of Dryden. 

Thon great First Cause least understood I 

Who all mj sense confined 
To knoir but this, (hat thou art good, 
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And thftt myself Am blind; 
Tet gaye me in this dark estate, kc. 

Who art thou, speak, that, on designs unknown, 
Whilst others sleep, thus range the camp alone. 

ThefoUming examples are adapted to the mtef and o6s«r. 

mtum$ under svi^ v. 

C^rammar, p. 135. Key, p. 27. 

1 . Whoever eatertains such w opinion, he judges 
erroneously. 

The cares of this world they often ^hoke the 
growth of virtue. 

Disappointments and afflictions, however disa- 
greeable, they often improve us, 

2, Moses was the meekest man whom we read 
of in the Old Testamei^t, 

Humility is one of the most amiable virtues which 
we can possess* 

They are the same persons who assisted us yes- 
terday. 

The men and things which he has studied have 
rtot improved his morals. 

4. Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have 
no real merit. 

In whatsoever light W6 view him, his conduct 
will bear inspection. 

On whichsoever side they are contemplated, they 
lippear to advantage, 

However much he might despise the ma:j4ms of 
ihe king^s administration, he kept a total sUeuce on 
that subject, 

4. Which of them two persons has most distin-' 
guished himself? 

None more impatiently sqffer injuries, than those 
that are most forward in dqing them. 

5, He would not he persuaded but what I wnp 
l^eatly in fault. 
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These commendations of his children, appeaif to 
have been made in somewhat an injudicious manner. 

6. He instructed and fed the crowds who sur* 
rounded him. 

Sidney was on6 of the wisest and most active go- 
vernors, which Ireland had enjoyed for several 
years. 

He was the ablest minister which James ever 
possessed. ^ . 

The court, who gives currency to manners, ought 
to be exemplary, 

lam happyin the friend which I have long proved. 

7. The child whom we have just seen, is whole- 
somely fed5 and not injured by bandages or clothing. 

He is like a beast of prey, who destroys without 
pity. ^ ^ 

8. Having once disgusted him, he could never re- 
gain the favour of Nero, who was indeed another 
tiame for crilelty. 

Flattery, whose nature is to deceive and betray, 
should be avoided as the poisonous adder< 
Who of these men cartie to his assistance? 

9. The king dismissed his minister without any 
inquiry; who had never before committed $q unjust 
an action. 

There are millions of people in the empire of 
China, whose support is derived almost entirely, 
from rice. 

10. tt is remarkable his continual endeavours ta 
serve us, notwithstanding our ingratitude. 

It is indisputably true his assertion, though it is a 
paradox. 

11. Ah! unhappy thee, who art deaf to the calb 
of duty and of honour. ^ . ' 

Oh! happy we, surroHnded with so many bless- 
ings. 
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BULE VI. 

7%e relative is the nominative case to tii verb, when no* 
Ttominative case conies betwien it and the verb: asy '^Th^* 
master who taughl us;'*^ ^^Tlue trees which are plahtedj^ 

When a nominative comes between the relative and tht 
v^rbf the relative is governed by some word in its own ntem-* 
ber of the sentence: as^ "flie who preserves me, to whom I 
me my beings whose I am, and whom I serve^ is etemaiy 

Grammar, p. I3d. Key, p. ^6. 

We are dependent on each other'^ assistance; 
whoni is there that can subsist by himsell?- 

If h% will not hear his best friend,, whom shall be 
sent to admonish liim? 

They wlio much is giyen to, will have much to 
answer for. 

It is not to be expected (hat they, whom in 'early 
life, have been dark and deceitful, should afterward^ 
become fair and ingenuous. 

ITiey who have laboured to make us wise and 
good, are the persons who we ought to love and res- 
pect', and who we ought to he grateful to. 

The persons, who conscience and virtue support 
may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

t'rom the character of those who you associate 
with, your own will be estimated. 

That is the student who I gave the book to, and 
whom, I am persuaded, deserves it. 

1. Of whom were the articles bought? Of a mer- 
€jer, he who resides near the mansion house. 

Was any persbn besides the mercer present? Yee, 
Jjoth him and his clerk. 

Who was the money paid to? To the mercer and 
nip-eterk. 

Wha ooonted itS Both the derk*and liim. 
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RutE ytu 

When the reUuive is preceded by tufO rwminatwes of 

different per^om^ the rdatioe and verb may agree in 

person wiih either^ <iccording io the seHse; asy 'H am the 

man who command you;^^ or^ ^'/ am the man who c<mi- 

mands you,^ 

Grammar, p. 141. Key, p 30. 

I acknowledge that I am the teacheri, who ado^t 
th^t sentinientf and maintains the ptiDpriety of such 
measures. 

Thou art a friend that hast often relieved me- 
aad that has not deserted me now in the time or 
peculiar need. 

I am the man who approves of wholesome disci- 
pline, find who recommend it to otters; but 1 am 
not a person who promotes useless severity, or who 
object to mild and generous treatments * 

I perceive that thou art a pupil, who possesseet 
bright parts, but who has cultivated them but little. 

Thou art he who breathest on the earth with the 
breathof spring, and who covereth it with verdure 
andbeauty* 

I am the Lord thy God, who teacheth thee to pro- 
fit, and wlio lead thre by the way tliou shouldst go.. 

Thou art the Lord who did choose Abraham, and 
broughtest him forth out of Ur of the CJialdeest 

RULE VIII. 

Every udjectivef and every adieciive pronoun^ be* 
loyigi to a substantive expressed or understopd: as^ 
**Ueis a goo*i, as ivell as a wise man;" **Few dre^ 
happy;'* Mo< i«, i^persons;^'* **This is a pleasant 
ivalk;*^ that m, *<this walk is,'* ^c. 

Adjective proncmns must agree^ in numier^ with 
their sttbsiantivtS) as* ^^This book, these books; that 
9ort^ those sorts; another road^ other roads*** 

Grammar, p. 141. Key, p. 30. 

lliese kind of indulgences soften and injure the 
mind, , . ' 

G 
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Instead of improviojf yourselves, you have been 
p^laying these two hours. * 

I'hose sort of favours did real injury,* uucter the 
appearance of kindne^i. 

The cliaam, made by the earthquake wbs' twenty 
foot broad, and one hundred fathom in depih. 

How many a sorrow should we avoid, if we were 
not industrious to make tJi^m! 

{le saw one or more' persons eater the garden. 

^6 Gttmfk$ iskkh foUw are sidud io the mjfUs undfA- 

Sfrvaiwn$ under rul£ vuu 

grammar, p. 142. Key, p. 31) 
1. ADJECTIVE rnONOUNS * 

1. Charies was e3^ravagant, and bytiiis mean 
became poor and despicable. 

it was by that uugejieroufi mean tliat he obtained 
his end. 

Industry is the mexm of obtaininsr competency. 

Thoughi a promising measure, it is a mean which 
I cannot adopt. 

This person embraced every. oppt)rtunity to dis- 
plav his talents; and by these means rendered him- 
self redieulous. 

Joseph was industrious, frusral, and discreet; and 
by tliis ntcans obtained propeHy and reputation* 

2. Religion. raises men above themselves; irrc- 
ligion sink§ them beneath the brutes; that, binds them 
down to a poor pitiable speck of perisliabte earth; 
tbxii. opens for them a prospect to the skies. 

iioie r^dn falls in the first two summer months, * 
than in the first two winter ones; but it makes a 
much greater show upon the earth in those thaa in 
these; because tliere b a much slower evaporation. 
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Rex and Tyrannus are of very differcnt'chafaC* 
ters. The one rules his people by laws to whieli 
they consent; the other by his absolute wfll and 
power: this is called freedom, that^ tyranny; 

3. Each of ttiem, in their torn, receive the bene- 
fits to which they are entided. 

My counsel to each of you is, that you should 
make it your endeavour to come to a friendly agree- 
ment 

By dfecufising what relates to e*ach particular, in, 
Hioir order, we shall better undertitand the subject. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are 
bound by the duties of morality and religion. 

Eveiy leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem 
with life. 

Eyery >maa^s heart and temper is productive of 
much Inward Joy or bitterness. 

Whatever he underti^e^, eitherhks p»de or hia 
folly disgust us. 

Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Neither of those men seem to have any idea that 
their opuiions may be,ill-founded. 

When benignity and gentleness reign witliin, we 
^e always least. in hazard from without: every per- 
son, and every occurrence, are beheld in the most 
favourable light 

On ei&er aida df ihe river was there the tree of 
Jife. 

n. ADJECTfVES. 

4. She reads proper, writes very neat, und coni- 
posea accurate. 

He was extreme prodigal, and his property is no(W 
near exhausted. 

They generally mcceeded; for they lived confor- 
mable to the rules of prudence* • . 

We may re&son very clear, and exceeding strong, 
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without knowing that there is such a thing as a syU 
logism. 

He had many virtues, and was exceeding beloved. 

The amputation was exceeding well perfomiedi, 
arid saved the patient's life. 

He came agreeable to his promise, and conducted 
himself suitable to the occasion. 

He speaks very fluent, reads excellent, but does 
not think very coherent. ^ 

He behaved himself submissive, and was ex* 
ceeding'Careful not to ffive offence. 

They rejected the advice, and conducted them- 
selves exceedingly indiscreetly. 

He is a person of great abflities, and exceeding 
upright: and is like to be a very useful member of 
the cominuuity. 

The conspiracy was the easier discovered, froitt 
its being known to many. 

Not being fully acquainted with the subject, he 
could affirm no stronger than he did. 

He was so deeply impressed with the subject, 
that few could speak nobler upon* it. 

We may credit his testimony, for he, says eipress, 
that he saw the transaction. 
'Use a little wine for thy stomach^s sake, and 
Ihine often infirmities. 

From these favourable beginnings, we may hope 
for a soon and prosperous issue. 

He addressed several exhorfAtions to them suit- 
ably to their circumstances. 

Conformably to their vehemence of thought, was 
tlieir veliemence of gesture. 

We should implant in the minds of youth,.. such 
seed^ and principles of piety and virtue, as are like- 
ly to take soonest and deepest root 
- Such an amiable disposition will secure oniversal 
regard. 

Si^feh distungraahed virtues seldom occur, 
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6. *Ti8' more easier to build two chimneys than 
to maintain one. 

The ton^e is like a race-horse, which runs the 
fisuster the lesser weight it carries. 

The pleasiyries of the understanding are more pre- 
ferable ii^xx those of the imagination, or of sense. 

Viae nightingale sings: hers is the most sweetest 
voice in the grove,. 

The Moi^t Highest hath created us for his glory, 
and for our own happiness. 

The Supreme Being is the most wisest, and most 
pd werfalest, and the most best of beings. 

^ 6f Virtue confers the sapremest dignity on man; 
aiid should be his chiefest desire. 

His assertion was more true than that of his op- 
ponent; nay the wo]*ds of the latter were most un- 
true. 

His work is perfect; his brother's more perfect: 
and his father's the most perfect of oil. 

He gave the fullest and th^ must sincere proof of 
the truest friendship. 

s 

7. A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove the 
iikeliest of any other to succeed. 

He is the strongest of the two, but not the wisest. 

He spokijf with so much propriety, that I under- 
stood Itim ttie best of all the others, who spoke on 
the subject. 

Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 

8. He spoke in a distinct enough manner to be 
heard by the whole assembly. • 

Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes, 
and a new pair of gloves: he is the servant of aii 
old rich man. 

The two first in the row are cherry-trees, tlio twc 
others are pear treefJi.. 
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RULE DC. .^ 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in the singU" 
lar number only^ indivulually or colledively: as, ^^|i 
Christiiuh an infidel^ a Score* a thousandV 
« Tke definite article the may agree with nouns in the 
singular or plural number: as^ **The gardens, the 
housesj the stars.^^ 

The articles are often properly omitted;; when used,, 
they should he justly applied^ according to their distinct 
nature; a^t^^Gold is corrupting; Tlie sea is green; A 
lion is bold,^^ 

Grammar, p. 151. Eey, p 35* 

The fire, the air, the earth, aiid tlie water> are 
four elements of the philosophers*'^ 

Reason was given to a man to control his passions; 

We have within us an intelligent principle, dis* 
jtinct from body and from matter* 

A man is the noblest \vork of creation. * 

Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. 

Beware of drunkenness; it impaii*s understandingr; 
wastes an estate; destroys a reputation; consumes 
the body; and renders the man of the brightest parts 
the common jest of the meanest clown. 

He is a much better writer than i reader* 

The king has conferred on him the litle of a duk^. 

There are some evib of life, vyliich equally affect 
prince and people. 

We nmst act our part with a constancy^ thougtl 
reward of our constancy be distant. 

We are placed here under atrial of our virtue* 

The virtues like his are not easily acquired^ 
Such qualities honour tlie nature of man^ 

Purity has its seat in the heart; but extends its 
inflaence over so much of outward conduct, as 16 
iorm the great dnd material part of a chciracter. 

' The profligate inan is seldom or neveip found to 
be the good husband, the good £[itber, or'thfe -bene- 
ficent neighbour,-'^ ' . ''^' 
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True charily is not the meteor, which occasion- 
ally glares; but the luminary, which, in its orderly 
and regular course, dispenses benignant influence. 

TluJvUomin^ sentences exemplify the notes and obsermtiom 

under rule ix. 

Grammar, p. 151, 152. Key, p. 35w 

1. He has been much censured for conducting . 
, himself with a Utile attention to his business. 

So bold a breach of order, called for little severity 
in punishiiig the offender* 

His error was ac^companied .with so little contri- 
' tion aod candid acknowledgment; that he found a ^ 
few persons to intercede for him. 

There were so many mitigatincf circumstances 
attending his misconduct^ particularly that of his 
open confession, that he found few friends who were 
disposed to interests themselves in his favour. 

As liis mfefortunes were the fruit of his own obsti- 
nacy, a few persons pitied him. 

2- The fear of shame, and desire of approbation, 
prevent many bad actions. ^ 
. In this business he was influenced by a just .and 
generous principle, -^ 

He was fired with a desire of doing something, 
though he knew not yet with distinctness, either 
end or means. 

3. At worst, I could but inctir a gentle reprimand. 

At best, his gift was but a poor oiferiug, when we 
consider his estate. 

RULE X. 

One svbs^ntioe gov^iu another^ signift/ing a different 
things in the possessive or genitive ease: cw, '^Myjatker^s 
house ;y ^Man^s happiness i'^^ '^Virttie^s reuixwd.^^ 

GnuwDftry p. 159. Ktj, p 36. 



My ancestors virtue is not miae. 

His brothers offence will not condemn him. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Nevertheless, Asa bis heart was perfect with the 
Lord. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are na* 
tares gifts' for mans advantage. 

A mans manner's frequently influence his fortune. 

Wisdoms precepts' form the good mans interest 
and happiness: 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 
They slew Varus, who was him that 1 mtrfitioaed 
before, 

J%e following exampUs are adapied to the notes and obser^ 

vaiians wider ruu: x. 

Grammar, p. 154. Key, p. 37* 

1 . tit was the men's, women's, and chiiuren's lot 
to su Tei' great calamities. , 

Peter's, John's and Andrew's occupation, was 
that of fishermen. 

This measure gsuned the king, as well as the peo-* 
pie's approbation. 

Not only the counsel's, and attorney's but the 
judge's opinion also, favoured his cause. 

2. And he cast himself down at Jesus feet* 
Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

For Herodias sake his brother Philips wife. 

If ye suffer for righteousness's sake, nappy are ye. 

Ye should be subject for conscience's sake. 

3. They very justly condenined the prodigal's, as 
he was called, senseless and Extravagant conduct 

They implicitly obeyed the protector's, as they 
called him, imperious mandates^. 

4. I bought the knives at Johnspn^s the cutler's/ 
The silk was purchyased at Brown^s, the mercer's. 

and haberdasher's. 
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Lord Peversham the general's tent. 
. This palacie had been the grand sultan's Maho* 

itiet's. > 

I will not for David's thy father's sake* 
He took refuge at the governor the king's repre- 
sentative's. ' 

Whose wojrks are these? They are Cicero, the 
most eloquent of men's. 

5. The world's government is not left to chance, 
" She married my son's wife's brother. 

This is my wife's brother's partner's house. 

It was necessary to have both the physician's and, 
the surgeon's advice. 

The extent of the prerogative of the king of Ikig- 
land, is. sufficiently ascertained. ' 

6^ This picture of the king's doesAiot much re- 
semble him. 

These pictures of the king werfe sent to him from 
Italy. 

This estate of the corporation's is much encum- 
bered. ' 

That is the eldest son of the kinof of England's. 

. 7. What can be the cause of the parliament ne- 
glecting so important a business? 
.Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The time of William making the experiment, at 
length arrived. 

It is very probable that this assembly was called, 
to clear some doubt which the king had, about the 
lawfulness of the Hollanders their tiirowing off' the 
monarchy of Spain, and their withdrawing entirely 
their allegiance to that crown. 

If we alter the situation of any of the words, we 
shall presently be sensible of the melody suffering. 

Such will ever be the effect of youtU associating 
with vicious oompanioas. 
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BULK XI. 

Achve vrrhi gorotrn the obitdive case: a$t ^* TruA 
ennobles her;*^ ^'3he coniforh me;*^ ^•They support 
us;** ^'^ Virtue rewut'dshei'/olUrwers.** 

Grammar, p. \5$. Key, p. 38. 

They who opulence has made proady and who 
luxury hag corrupted, canixot relish the simple plea^ 
sures of nature. 

You have reason to dread his wrath, which one 
day will destroy ye both. 

Who have 1 reason to love so much as this friend 
of my youth. 

Ye, who were dead, hath he quickened. 

Who did they entertain so freely? 

The man who he raised from obscuri^r, is dead. 

Ye only hst^e I known of all the famines of th^ 
earth. 

He and they we know, but who are yoq? 

Bhe that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply^ 

Who did they send to him on so important an 
errand. 

That is the friend who you must receive cordially, 
and who you cannot esteem too highly. 

He invited my brother and I to see and examine 
his library. 

He who committed the ofience, you should cor^ 
rect, not I who am innocent 

We should fear and obey the author of our being, 
even Hk who has power to reward or punish us for 
ever. 

They who he had mo^t injured, he had the great- 
est reason to love. 

The examples vhidk foBmOj are suiUd to the notes and ob^ 

tervations under rule xi. 

^Grammar, p. 1^. Key, p. 39. 

1. Thouoii he now takes pleasure in them, he 
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wiH one dsy repent him of indulgenoes so nnwar- 
rantable. 

The nearer his virtues approached him to the 
great -example before him, the humbler he grew^ 

It will be very difficult to a^ee his conduct with 
the principle h^ professes. 

2, To ingratiate with some by traducing others, 
marks a base and despicable mind. 

I shall premise with two or three general obser- 
vations. 

S. If such maxims, and such practices prevail, 
what has become of decency arid virtue? 

1 have come according to the time proposed; but 
I have fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty rivals are now at length agreed. 

The inflmepoe of his corrupt example was then 
entirely ceased. 

He was entered into the connection, before the 
consequences were considered. 

4*. Well may you be afraid; it is him indeed. 

I would act the same part if I were him, or in hi& 
situation.^ 

Search the scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life; and they are them which testify 
of me. 

Be composed: it is me: you have no cause for fear. 
^ I cannot tell who has befriended me, uriless it is 
him from whom I receive many benefits. 

I know not whether it were them who conducted 

the business; but I am ceiftain it was not him. 

■—■ - ■ ' ■■ , I . II ... I .. ' II . 

*Wben the Terb to be is fwdersto&dt it bas the same caae be* 
fore and ^fter it, as v^hen it is es^pnssed: as, **He seems the 
leader of the party;'* "He shall contioue steward;" **Theyap-"' 
pointed me executor;'* *i supposed him to be a man of learning;'* 
that is/**He seems to he tlie leader of the party," kc — Nouns 
in Apposition are in the same case: as, "We named the maa 
Pompey;" "They may term Charles a visionary, but they cannot 
cjl! him a deceirerj" "Hortensius died a martyr .'l "The gentle 
Sidney lired the shepherd's friettd. 
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He so niiich resembled my brother, thaf^ hi first 
sight, I took it to be he. 
I After all their professions, is it possible to be them? 

It could not have been her^ for she always he- 
haves discreetly. 

If it was not him, who d» you imagine it to hare 
been? 
, Who do you think him to be? 

Whom do people say ttiat we are? 

6. Whatever others do, let thou and I act wisely/ 
, Let them and we unite to oppose this growing 
evil. 

RULE xu. 

One verb governs another that foUtms il, or depend^ 
upon it^ in the infinitive mood: asy ^^ Cease to do evil; 
learn todo'weU;^'* '^JVe shmdd be p7:epared to render an 
account of our aciionsy 

The preposition to, though generally used before the 
latter verby is sometimes properly omitted: as^^^ I heard 
kitn say if;" instead of ^Ho say it,^^ 

Grammar, p. 1 61 . Key, p. 40. 

It is better live on a little, than outlive a great deal. 

You ought not to w^alk too hastily. 

I wish him not wrestle with his happiness. 

I need not to solicit him to do a kind action. 
. I dare not to proceed s6 hastily lest I should give 
offence. 

I have seen some youngpersons to conduct them- 
selves verv discreetlv. 

The following sentences exemplify the notes and observor 

tions under rule %iu r 

Grammar, p. 162. Key, p* 40. 

1. It is a great support to virtue, when we see a 
^ood mind to maintain its patience and tranquillity, 
under injuries and affliction, and to cordially forgive 
its oppressors. 



It is the difierencje of their condoet^ which makes 
us to approve the oue» and to reject the other. 

We should not be Uke many persons, to depre* 
ciate the virtues we do not possess. 

To see young persons who are courted by health 
and pleasure, to resist all the allurements of vice, 
and to steadily pursue virtue and knowledge, is^ 
cheeruig and defightlul to every good mind. 

They acted witliso much reserve, that some per- 
sons doubted them to be sincere. 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw the 
lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases whichfin point of 
time, relate to each other ^ a due regard to that relatym 
should be observed. Instead of sapngf ^*The Lord 
iathgiven^ and the Lord hath taken aivay^^^ we should 
suf **The Lord gave^ and the Lord hath taken auat/f*^ 
instead of^ **I remember tlu family more than twenty 
.years;^ it should bf^ ** I have rtm&mbered' the family 
more than twenty years.*^ 

GrfLmmar, p. 163. Key, p. 41. 

The next new yearns day I sliall. be at school 
tiuree, years. 

And he that was dead, sat up, and began to speak.; 

I should be obliged tp him^ if he will grati^ me 
in that particular. 

And ihe multitude wopdered, when they saw the 
dumb tf> speak, the maimed to be whole, the lamet 
walk, and the blind seeing. 

I have compassion oh the multitude, because they 
oontinue with me now three days. 

In the treasury beloAging to the Cathedral in this, 
aity, is preserved with the greatest veneration, for 
upwards of six hundred years, a dish which ihef 
pretend to be made of emeralds 
H 
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The CM>ii]tof Rome ^kdly laid hold on all the op-> 
portnnitiee, which the imprudencey weakness or ne« 
eessities of princes, afford tt, to extend its authority. 

FieraeiA he iaoT*d bis tUrer fbafts retound. 

They maintained that dcripture^ Conclusion, that 
all mankind rise from one head, 

John will earn his wages, when his service is 
completed. 

Ye will not come unto me tliat ye might have life. 

Be that as it will, he cannot justify his coiiducL 

I have been si London a year, and seen the king 
hust summer. 

After we visited London, we returned, content aikd 
fliankfnl, to our retired and peaceful habitation. 

TTie foOmcing «rainp2e» are adapted to the noies and ci* 

nefmtums under rule xtu. 

Qranmsr, p. 164. Key,fi. 43* 

L I purpose to go to London in a few in(mths« 
ted after 1 shall finiiBh my business theife, to proceed 
to America. 

These pro8ecutiotis*of William seem to be the most 
iniquitous measures pursued by the oourtduring the 
lime that the use of parliaments was suspended. 

From the Utile conversation I had wi^ him, he 
appeared to have been a man of letters^. 

I always intended to have rewanled my son, [re- 
cording to his merit. 

It would, on reflection, have given me ^reat satis- 
faction, to relieve him from that distresseif situation. 

It required so much care, that I thought I should 
have lost it before I reached home. 

We have done no lOi^re than it was our duty ia 
have done. 

He would have assisted one of bis fiiendsj if he 
QouM do it without injariiig the other; but as Uiat 
coyiduotliavel^eeu done, heavoid^dallilnterfercnfie* 
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Must it nol be.^cpdcted. that he would haye d<^- 
fmded an aatfaority, which had been so long exei^ 
cieed without eontrorersy? 

These enemies of Christiaaity were eonfounded^ 
whilst they were expecting to have found an oppor-** 
tunity to have betrayed its Author. 

His sea-sickness was so great, that I often feared 
ho would have died before our arrival. 

If these persons had intended to deceive, they 
would have taken care to have avoidec^, what would; 
expose ttiem to the objections of their opponents*. 

It was a pleasure to have received his approba-* 
tion of my labours: for which I cordially thaiUied 
him. 

It would have a^orded ma st31 greater pleasure^ 
to receive his approbation at an earlier period: bui 
to receive it at all, reflected credit upon me. 

To be censured by him, woidd soon have proved- 
an insuperable discouragement 

ilim pprtioo!d maidf , appmiiic*d or|AiBt blest, 
Tiw jovpg iffao lftbpiir» w the old who rat. 

The doctor^ in hie lecture, said, flvat fever alwaya 
produced thirst 

«. RUUB XVI. 

• 

Partitipki havt the 9ame govemmmt m the verb$ Ansa 
from pUd^ Aey are derived: as^ '^I am weary mik heat' 
ing;^ ^She ie inetrwimg t»/' ^^7^ tuior is admoniehing 

^frmmar, ^ 167. Koy, p. 44 . 

l^TBEM^W theirselves wise, th^ became fools. 
Suspeotinp; not only ye, but they also, I was stu- 
dious to avoid all intercourse. 



^r^mm^m^tm 



*Tliom^ the imrtieiplo is not s^ ptrt of speech distlnot from tiie 
▼erb, jpet as it forms ik partiosUr and strikiog part of the ir«^b^ 
an^^as somf rules ^d observ%tions which are pecaliar to i\^ iiv» 
think it is entitled to a iep|ir4h» dwtifietiTe oonsidefatKHU 
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I goqM not avoid considerin]^, in Aome degtee, 
they as enemies to me; and tie as a suspicious 
friend. 

From having exposed himself to6 freely in difier- 
ent climates, he entirely lost his health. 

.JTAe examples which follow, are suUed to the notes atid tA^ 

servaiions under RWLR xiy. 

Grammar, p 167. Key, p. 45. 

1. By observing of truth, you win command es- 
teem, as well as secure peace.^ 

He prepared them for thisevent^ by the sending 
to them proper information. 

A person maybe greater rich by chance* but 
cannot be wise or good, without the taking pains 
for it. 

Nothing could have made her so unhappy, as the 
marrying a man who possessed such principles. 

The changing times and seasons, the remov}ngf 
and setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most 
advantageously situated for gaining of wisdom* 
Poverty turns pur thoughts too much upon the sup- 
plying our wants; jBUid riches upon the enjoyiijg our 
superfluities. 

Pliny, speaking of Cato the Censor's disapprov- 
ing the Grecian orators, expressed himself tiius. 

Propriety of pronunciation is the giving to every 
virord that sound, which the most polite usa^ge of the 
lajigi^age appropriates ta it. 

The not attending to this rule, is the cause of $ 
v^ry common error. 

This was in fact a ponverting the deposit to hit 
awn use. 

2. There will be no danger of their spoiling their 
(aoes, or of their gauiing converts. 

F!or his avoiding that precipice, he is indebted 4o 
him friend's care. 



^ 
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It was from our misuiiderstanding the directions^ 
that we lost our way. 

In tracing of his history, we discover litde that is 
worthy of imitation. 

By reading of books written by the best authors, 
his mind became highly improved. 

S. By too eager pursuit, he ran a great risk of 
being disappointed. 

He had not long enjoyed repose, before he begitla 
to be weary of having nothing to do. 

He was greatly heated, and drunk with avidity. 

Though his conduct was in some respects, ex- 
ceptionable, yet he dared not commit so great an 
o£fence, as that which was proposed to him. 

A SMOod deluge learning ih\» o'ep-ruo: 
AohI the monks finishM wkat theOotin begun. 

If some evcntsTiad not fell out vei^r unexpectedly, 
I should have been presents 

He would have went with us had he becrt invited. 
- He returned the goods which he had stole, and 
made all the reparation in his power. 
/ They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 

His vices have weakened his mind^ and broke his 
health. 

. He had mistook hts true interest, and found him- 
self forsook by his former adherents. 

The bread that has been eat is soon forgot. 

No contentions have arose amongst them since 
tlieir reconciliation. 

The cloth had no seam, but was wove through- 
out. 

The French language is spoke in every state in 
Europe. 

His resolution was too strong to be shook by 
slijfl^t opposition. 

H2. 



» 
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He waa xkA much restrained lifter warfls, hs^ving 
took improper liberties at first. 

He has notyet wore ofFihe rough manners, which 
he brouglit with him. 

You who have forsook your friends^ are entitled 

to no confidence. 
They who have bore a part in the labour, shall 

share the rewards. 

When the rules have been wantonly broke, there 
can be no plea for favour. . ' . r 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote, 
had they writ on the same subject. ; 

He heapt up great riches, but past his timemise* 
rably. 

He talkt and stampt with such: vehemence, that 
lie wafi suspected to be insane. 

RlttE XV. 

MverbSf thmgh they, have no garoernwsnt oj ease^ 
tense^ ^c. require an appropricitt situation in the sen* 
tencef viK* for the most part before adjtdweSf after 
verbs uctvve or netiter^ and fr$quentttf between the 
auxiliary and the verb; aSf** He made a very tensible 
d ' scourse; he spoke lauiffectedly and forcibly f and wu$ 
attentively heard by the wliole assembly J* 

Grammar, p. 169. Key, p. 48. 

He was pleasinsr not often, because he was vain. 

William nobly acted^ though he was unsuceessfn!. 

We may happily live though our possessions are 
small. 

From whence we may date likewise the period 
of this event. 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore to 
remonstrate. 

He offered an apology, which being not admil^ed, 
he beeame submissive. 

These things should be never separated. 



Bale 15;) s surtax. T9 

Unless he hav^ more government of MmBelf) he 
will be always discontented. 

Never sovereign was so much beloved by the 
people. 

He was determined to invite back the king, and^ 
to call together his friends. 

So well educated a boy gives great hopes to his 
friends. ^ . 

Not only he found her employed, but pleased and 
tranquil also. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure^ 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Having not known, or having not considered, thch 
measures proposed, he failed of success. 

My opinion was given on rather a cursory perusal 
of the book. 

It is too common with mankind, to be engrossed^ 
and overcome totally, by present events. 

When the Romans were pressed witli a foreign 
enemy, the wonicn contributed all their rings tod 
jewels voluntarily to assist the government. 

ThtfoUawing sentences ftxemplify the notes and obsenvations 

under Rur.R xv. 

Grammar, p 171, Key»p. 49. 

1, They could not persiujde him, though they ' 
were never so eloquent. 

If some persons' opportunities were never so fa- 
vourable, they would be too indolent to improve 
them. 

2. He drew up a petition, where he too freely re- 
presented his own merits. 

His follies had reduced him to a situation where 
he had much to fear, and nothing to hope. 

It is reported that the prince will come here to- 
morrow. 

George is active; he walked there ia less than an 
hour, 
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Where are yotx ai\ going in such haste? 

Whither have they Seen since they left the city? 

S. Charles left the secmnary too early, since when 
he hne made very little improvement* 
' Nothing^ is better wortii the while of young per- 
sons, than the acquisition of knowledge and virtue, 

RULE XVi. 

Ti90 negatives^ in English^ destroy me anoAer^ or are 
etmicaletit to an affirmative: a^ ^jN^dr did they not perceive. 
Ai/ji;^' that ia^ they did perceive Atm.'' "flw Jangita^ 
though indegatUy is iiot ungrammatical; tiuU is^ ^^k is gram- 
maticaV'^ 

Grammftr, p< 172- Key, p. 50. 

N^:!thcr riches nor honours, nor no such perish- 
ing cods can satisfy the desires of an tmnibrtal 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of 
dis^ise. 

We need not, nor do not, confine his operatioits 
to narrow limits. 

I am resolved not to comply with the proposal^ 
neither at present, nor at any other time. 

There cannot be nothing more insignificant tliau 
vanity. 

Nothing never affected her so much as this nils- 
conduct of her child. 

Do not interrupt me yourselves, nor let no one i 
disturb mjr retirement. 

iPheSe people do not judge wisely, nor take no 
proper measures to affect their purpose. 

.The measure is so exceptionable, thaf we caunot 
by 03 meen£i permit it. 

I have received no information on the euy^cji. 
neither Irom him nor from his*friend. 

ftrfeceptJior disoipliue is not so forcible as exTinit>U\ 
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The king nor tbe qaeen wm not at dU deo^ved 

in the biusiness. 

BULB XVII.* 

Prepositiens gotftm the objedht case: tu, ^^t have 
htard a good eharacUr of her •^'^ ^^From him that is needy 
turn not away;^^ '^A word to the wise is sufficient for 
tkm;^^ ^We may be good and happy without rickesJ*^ 

Gr&mmtr, p. 179- Key, p. 50. 

We are all accountable creatures, each for hisselil 

They wflUngly, and of Iheitselves, endeavoured 
to make up the difierence. " ^ 

He laid the suspicion upon aomebody^ I know not 
who^ in the company. 

I hope it is not I who he is displeased with. 

To poor we there is not much hppie remaining. 

Does &at boy know who he speaks to? 'Wh<k 
does he offer such language to? 

It was not he that they were so snjgrj with. 

What concord can subsist between those who 
commit crimes, and ttiey who abhor them? 

The person who I travelled with, has sold the 
horse which he rode on during our journey. 

It is not I he is engaged with. . 

Who did he receive that intelligence from? 

The following examples are adaped to iht noks andoi* 

setwiiions under rule Xvii. 

Grimmar, p. 173 Key, p. 51. 

I. To have no one whom we heartily wish well 
to, and whom we are warmly concerned for, is a 
deplorable state. 

He is a friend whom I am highly indebted to. 

2. On these occasions, the pronoun is governed by, 
and consequently agrees witl^ the {nrecedici^ wordl 
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They were refused entrance iato^ and forciMy 
driven from the house* \ 

8. We are often disappointed of thingrs, which^ 
fcefore possession, promised much enjoyment. 

I have frequently desired their company, but have 
always been liitherto disappointed in that pleasure. 
4. She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her understand* 
jng. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst 
We can fully confide on none but the truly good. 
I have no occasion of his services. 
Many have profiled from good advice. 
Many rediculous practices have been brought hi 
vogue- 

The error was occasioned by coRipliance to ear*-* 
^est entreaty* 

This is a principle in unison to our nature. 
We should entertain no prejudices to simple and 
r-ustic persons. 
They are at present resolved on doing their duty.. 
That boy is known under the name of the Idler, 
t^hough eon&rmable with custom, it is not war- 
fantable. 
This remark is founded in truth. 
His parents think on him, and his improvements, 
with pleasure and hope. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. 
'What went ye out for to see? 
There appears to have been a million men brought 
into the field. 

His present was accepted of by his friend^. 
More thfiui a thousand of men were destroyed. 
It is my request, that he will be particular in 
^pemkixkg to the Mowing points. 

The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain, 
to their own pow^. 
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He lives oppocdte the Royal £:^change. 

Their house is situated to the north-east side dT 
the road. 

The performanee was approved of by all who 
understood it. 

He was accused with ha,vi0g acted unfairly. 

She has an abhorrence to aU deceitful conduct 

They were some distance from home, when the 
accident happened^ 

His deportment was adapted Icur concfliating re^ 
gard. 

My fathet writes me very frequently* 

Their coiiduet was agreeable with tlieir profession. 

We went leisurely above stairs, and came, hastily 
below. We shall write up stake this forenoon, and 
down stairs in the efternooii. 

The politeness of the world has the same resein* 
blance with benevolence^ that the shadow has with 
the substance. 

He had a taste (^. such studies, and piB^ued them 
earnestly. 

When we have had a true taste far the pleasures 
of virtue, we caw have no relish of those of vice. 

How happy is4t to know how to live at times by 
ane's self, to leave one's self in regret, to fiod one's 
self again with pleasurel The world is then less 
necessary for us* 

Civility makes its way among every kind of per- 
^Sdns. 

5. I have been to Loudon, after having resided *• 
' year at Ffance: and inow live itl Islington. 

They havejust landed in Hull, and are going for 
Liverpool* Toey intend to re^de some tinxe at 
Ireland. 

C^ujuncHons eonned the $anif moots and tenses of 
vetis, tiiul erases qf noutis and prwionns:^ 0S9 **Can^ 
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i 

dqurk (o heappnroid atul praelUedf^^ **IJ thfmmt* 
ardif duir€y and eamesUy pursue viriuef she nMU 
assuredly he found by thee^ andprcroe it rick rewqrj^^ 
*^The master taught her and me to write;^* ^*JBe and 
she were sehool-f Mows J^ 

» • 

Oranunar, p. 176. Key, p. 53. 

Professing re^rd, and to act differently, discover 
a base mind« 

Did lie not tell me his fault, and entreated me to 
forgive him? j 

My brother and htm are tolerable grammarians. 

If he understood the subject, and attends to it in- 
dustriously, he can scarcely fail of success. • 

You and us enjoy many privileges. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
is gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and 
nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh 
that which is gone astray? 

She and him are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and proceeding 
leraperately in the pursuit of them, is the best way 
to ensure success. 

Between him and I there is some disparity of 
years; but none between him and she. 

By forming themselves on fantastic models, and 
ready to vie with one another in the reigning follies, 
the young begin with beinsf ridiculous, and end with 
b^ing vicious and immoral. 

The foUowing serUmees exemplify the note^ and observa* 

turns under zvhR XYiix, 

Grammar, p. 177. Kej,p. 54. 

1 . We have met with many disappointments; and, 
if life continue, shall probably meet with many njpre^ 

Rank may confer influence, but will n^t neoessa- 
rily produoe virtue. 



tie does not want courage, but is defective in b^- 
sibility. 

These people have indeed acquired great riches, 
but do not command esteem. 

Our seasons of improvement is short; and, whe< 
ther used or not, will soon pass away. 

He might have been happy, and is now fully con- 
vinced of it. 

Learning strengthens the mind; and, if properly 
applied, will improve our morals too. 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicativej some the 
suJgunciive ntood^ after them. It is a general rufe, that 
when smnething contingent or doubifid is impliiBd^ the Btdh 
junciive ought to he used: as, "/f / vxre to write^ he wofdd 
not regard U;^^ ^^He^ tciU ndt be pardoned unless he 
repent,^^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature^ 
' require the indicative mood. '^Jls virtue advances^ s» 
vice recedes;'*^ ''^He is heaUhy^ because he is temper- 
eUe. 

Qrammar, p. 176. Key, p. 54.. 

/"" ■ ' ' ' 

If he acquires riches, they Will corrupt his min^ 
and be useless to othiers. 

Though he urges me yet more earnestly, I shall 
not'comply, unless he advances more forcible rea* 
sons. 

I shall walk in the fields to-day, unless it rains. 

As the governess were present, the children be- 
haved properly. \ 

She disapproved the measure, because it were 
very improper^ 

Though he be high, he hath respect to the lowly.^ 

Though he were her friend, he did not attempt to 
justify her conduct. > 

Whether he improve or not, I cannot determine. 
I 
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Though the fact be extraordinary, it certainly did 
happen. 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 

O! that this heart was tender, and susceptible of 
"tiie woes of others. 

Shall then this verse to future age pretend. 
Thou wert mj guide, philosopher, and friend? 

The examples wnich follow are $mted to the notes and 
ohsercations under uvlr xix. 

Grammar, p. 179. Key, p. bS, 

1. Despise not any condition, lest it happens t^ 
he your own^ 

Let him that is sanguine, take heed lest he mis^ 
carries. 

Take c^e that thou breakest not any of the e»* 
tablished rules. 

If he doed but intimate his desire, it will be suf* 
fVcient to produce obedience. 

At the time of his return, if he is but expert in 
the business, he will find employment. 

If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is 
tmworthy of attention. 

if he be but in heahh, I am content. 

If he does promise, he will certainlv perform. 

Though he do praise her, it is only for her beauty. 

If thou dost not for forgive, perhaps thou wilt not 
be forgiven. 

If thou do sincerely believe the truths of religion^ 
act acpordingly . 

S. His confused behavior made it reasonable tor 
suppose that he were guilty. 

He is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, that 
he 4are not make any reply. 

Hw apology was so plausible, that many befriendr 
ed him, and thought he were innocent.. 
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S. If one man prefer a life of ind^8try, it is bo- 
causer he has an idea of comfort in wealth; if another 
prefers a life of gaiety, it is from a like idea con* 
cerning pleasure. 

No one engaged in that business, imless he aim at 
reputation, or hopes for some singular advantagre. 

Though the design be laudable, and is favourable 
to our interest, it will involve mueh anxiety and 
Ijftbour. 

4. Unless he learns faster, he will be no scholar^ 

Though he falls, he shall not be utterly cast down^ 

On condition tliat he comes, I will consent to 
, stay* 

However that affair terminates, my conduct will 
be unimpeachable. 

. If virtue rewards us not so soon as we desire, the^ 
payment will be made with interest. 

'Fill repentance composes his mind, be will be a 
stranger to peace. 

Whether he confesses or not, the truth will cer- 
tainly be discovered. 

If thou censurest uncharitably, thou wilt be en.ti'- 
tied to no favour. 

Though, at times, the aoeent to the temple pf vir-t 
tue appears steep and craggy, be not discouraged. 

Persevere until thou gaiuest the summit: there, 
all is order, beauty, and pl^asur^. 

If Cliarlotte desire to gaiii esteem and love^ she^ 
does not employ the proper means. 

Unless the accountant deceive me, my estate i^ 
considerably improved. 

Though self government produce some uneasi- 
ness, it is light when compared with the pain of vl- 
Oious indulgence. 

Whether he thinks as he speaks, tune wUl dis- 
cover. 

If thou censure uncharitably, Uiou dqservest uq 
&voar. - 
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Though virtue appear severe, she is truly amiable* 

Though success be very doubtful, it is proper that 
he encjeavours to sucdeed, "^ 

5\ If thou have promised, be faithful to thyjen- 
mgement. 

Though he have proved his right to submission, 
he is too generous to exact iu 

Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. 

6. If tliou had succee^d, perhaps thou wouldst 
not be the happier for it. 

Unless thou shall see the propriety of the measure, 
tre ehcm not desire thy support. 

Though thou will not acknowledge^ thou canst 
Xiot deny the fact. 

7. If thou, gave liberally, thou wilt receive a li- 
beral reward. 

Though thou did injure him, he harbours no 
re«entment. 

It would be well, if the report was only the mis^ 
representation of her enemies. 

Was he ever so great and opulent, this conduct 
woijd debase him. 

Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look 
Eke flattery. 

Though I was perfect, yet would I not presume, 

8. If thou may shai^e in his labours, be thankful, 
and do it cheerfully. 

Unless thou can fably support ilie cause, give it 
}ip honourably. 

Though thou might have foreseen the danger, 
thou couldst not have avoided it. 

If thou could convince him, he would not act ac* 
(M>rdingly. 

If thou would improve in knowledge, be diligent. 

Unless thou should make a timely retreat^ the 
ganger will be unavoidable. 
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I have laboured and wearied myseU^ that tllou 
may be at ease. 

He enlarged on those dangers, that thou should 
avoid them. 

9. Neither the cold or the fervid, but characters 
uniformly warm, are formed for friendship. 

They are both pi*aise worthy, and one is equally 
deserving 9s the other. 

He is not as diligent and learned as his brother. 

I will present it to him myself, or direct it to be 
given to him. 

Neither despise or oppose what thou dost not un- 
derstand. , " 

The house is not as commodious as we expected 
it would be: # 

I must, however, be ^o candid to own I have been 
mistaken. 

There was something so amiable, and yet so 
piercing in his look, as affected me at once with 
love and terror. 



*'I gaid'dason;^ 



A&d such a son, as all men haird ma liappj/^ 

* 

The dog in the manger would not eat the hay 
fainiseif^ nor suffer the ox to^eat it. 

As Jar as I am able to judge, the book is well 
written. 

We should faithfully perform the trust committed 
ionjs, or ingenuously relinquish the charge. 

He is not as eminent, and as nmoh esteemed aa 
he thinks himself to be. ^ , 

The work is a dull performance; and is neither 
capable of pleasing the understanding, or the ima- 



gination. 



There is no condition so secure, as cai^ot admit 
of change. 

This is an event which nobody presumes upon 
or Is so sanguine to hope for. ' , 

1^ M 
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We are generally pleased with any little accom* 
pli^hments of body or mind. 

10. De ready to succour Buch persons who need 
thy assistance. 

The matter was no sooner proposed, bat he pri- 
vately withdrew to consider it. 

He has too much sense and prudence than to be- 
come a dupe to such artifices. 

It is nqt suffiicient that our conduct, as far as it 
respects others, appears to be unexceptionable. 

The resolution wa£ not tlie less fixed, that the 
secret was yet conimunicated to very few. 

He opposed the most remarkable corruptions of 
the church of Rome, so as that his doctrines were 
embraced by great numbers. 

He gained nothing further by his speech, but only 
to be commended for his eloquence. 

He has little more of tlie scholar besides the name. 

He has little of the scholar than the name. 

They had no sooner risen, but they applied them- 
selves to their studies. 

From ho other institution, besides the admirable 
one of juries, could so trreat a benefit be expected. 

Those savage people seemed to have no other 
element but war. 

Such men that act treacherously ouglit to be 
avoided. 

(Germany ran the same risk as Italy had done. 

No errors are so trivial, but they deserve to be 
corrected. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different thinjgs are cmnpare^ 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conr 
junction than or as, but agrees with the vtrb^ or is gov* 
erued by the verb of the prepoaiiitfn^ expressed or tm- 
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derstood: aSy ^^Thou art wiser than /;" that isy ^Hhan I 
am." "T/iet/ laved him inore than mc;" that m, ^hnore 
' than they, loved m€." "TAe sentiment is weU. expressed by 
PlatOy but much better by Solomon than himf^ ^Hhat i»j 
^^than by fciin." 

Grammar, p. 187* Key, p. 60. 

Iq some respects, we have had a8 many advantai*^ 
gres RS them; but in the article of a good library - 
they Jii^ve a greater privilege than us. 

Tiie undertaking w^ nuich better executed by 
his brother than lie. 

Tliey are much greater gainers than me by this 
tinexpected event. 

They icnow how to write as well as him: but he 
is a much better grammarian than tbem. 

Though she is not so learned as him, she is as 
much beloved and respected. ■ 

These people, though they possess more shining 
qualities, are not so proud as hin\ nor as vain as her. 

The following examples arc adapted to the notes and 

obsetkuifjifi under RUtE xx. 

Grammar, p. 189 Key, p. 60. 

1. Who betrayed her companion? No* me. 

Who revealed the secrets he ought to have con- 
cealed? Not him. 

Who related falsehoods to screen herself, and to 
bring an odium upon others? Not me; \i vf^ ker. 

There is but one in fault, and tliat is me. 

Whether he will be learned or no, must depend 
on his application. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, than who, a more cou- 
rageous person never lived, appearsHo have beea 
destitute of the tender sensibilities of nature. 
* Salmasius (a more learned man than hini has sel 
dom appeared) was not h^ppy at tlie close of lile. 
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RULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeabh fepetUicns^ and to expreis our 
idehs in a few wards^ an ellipsis, or omission ofsomtwords^ 
is frequently^ admitted. 
^ Grammar, p' 188. Kej, p, 61. 

I gladly shunned who gladly fled from mc.'^^ •'^^ 

And thi» is it men meair by distributive justice, 
and is properly termed equity. 

His honour, interest, religion, were all embarked- 
in this undertaking. 

When so good a man as Socrates fell a victim to 
the madness of the people, truth, virtue, religion, 
fell with him. 

The fear of death, nor hope of life, could make 
him submit to a ^honest action. 

An elegant house and furniture were, by ^is 
event, irrcoaverably lost to tfie owner. 

ne examples whidifoUow are tuUed to the itotes and ob- 
servations wder RULE XXI. 

Grammar, p. 189. K«y, {^ 63* 

1. These rules are addressed to none but tlie iu- 
telUgent and the attentive. 

Tbe ga^ and the pleasing are, sometimes, tlie 
^ost insidious, and the mos^t dangerous companions. 

Old age will prove a joyless and a dreary season, 
If we arrive at it with an unimproved, or with a 
corrupt mind. 

The more I sec of his conduct, I like hinr^ better. 
*'-It is not only the duty, but interest of yomig per- 
•ons, to be studious and diligent. 
' ^. These coimsels were the dictates of virtue, and 
thfe' dictates of true honour. 

Avarice and cimning may acquire an estate; but 
avarice and cunning cannot gain Jdends. 

A taste for useful knowledge^ wrFpK) vide for us a 
'great andnoble entertainment, wheii* others leave u«i. 
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Without firmness, nothing that is ^eat can be 
undertaken; that is difficult or hazardous, can be 
accomplished. 

The anxious man is the votary of riches; the neg-* 
ligent, of pleasure. 

S. His crimes had brought him into extreme dis- 
tresc, apd extreme perplexity. • 

He has ah affectionate brother, and an affection- 
ate sister, and they live in great harmony. 

We must guard against too great severity, and 
facility of manners. 

We should often recollect what the wisest men 
tiave said and written, concerning human happiness 
and vanity. 

That species of commerce will produce g^eat 
^in or loss. 

Many days, and even weeks, pass away unim* 
proved. 

This wonderful action struck the beholders with 
exceeding astonishment. 

The people of this country possess a healthy cli- 
mate and soil. 

Tiiey enjoy also a free constitution and laws. 

4. His reputation and his estate were bbth lost 
by gaming. ^ 

This intelligence not only excited our hopes, but 
fears too. 

His conduct is not scandalous; and that is the 
best can be said of it. * 

This was the person whom calumny had greatly 
abused, and sustained the injustice with singular 
patience. 

He discovered some qualities in the youth, of a 
disagreeable nature, and to him were wholly unac« 
CQuhtable. 

The captain had several men died in his ship, of 
the scurvy. ^ 
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He is noC oolj sensible and learned, but is rati- 
gions too. 

The Chinese langoage contains a& inuneose nom^ 
ber of words^and who would lelurn thcan must poi^ 
sess a great memory. - 

By presnmption and by vanity, we provoke en- 
mity, and we iucnr contempt 

In the circnmstances I was atfluit time, my troa- 
bles pressed heavfly upon me. 

He has destroyed his constitation, by the very 
same errors that so many have been destroyed. 

5. He is temperate, he is disinterested, he is be* 
nevolent; he is an ornament to his f Jimfly, and a 
credit to his profesMon. 

Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be 
strengthened, and to be confirmed by principle. 

Perseverance in laudable pursuits, will reward sSt- 
our toils, and will produce effects beyond our cal- 
culation. 

It is happy for us, when we can calmly and deli- 
berately look back on the past, and can quietly an-^ 
ticipate the future. 

The sacrifices of virtue wiDnot only be rewarded 
hereafter, but recompensed even in this life. 

All those possessed. a( any office, resigned their 
former commission. 

If young persons were determined to conduct 
themselves by the rules of virtue, not only would 
they escape innumerable dangers, but command 
repect from the licentious themselves. 

Charles was a man of learning, knowledge, and 
benevolence; and, what is stiU qiore^ a true ChrisT 
tian. 

6. The temper of him who i0 always In the bustle 
of the world, will be often ruffled, and be often 
disturbed. 

We often commend imprudently as wdl as ceb^v 
fldire imprudently. 



t 
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, 'I 

How a seed grows up into*^ tree, find the mind 
acts apon the body, are mysteries which we cannot 

explain. ' 
Verily, there is a reward for the righteous! There 

is a God that judgeth in the earth. 

7. Changes are almost contiauallyi taking place, 
in men ^nd in manners, in opinions and in customs, 
in private fortunes and public conduct. 

Averse either to contradict or blame, the too com- 
plaisant man goes cdong with the manners that pre- 
vail. . 

By this habitual indelicacy, the virgins smiled at 
what tiiey blushed before. 

They are now reconciled to what they could no| 
formerly be prompted, by any considerations. 

Censure is the tax which a man pays the public 
for being eminent 

Reflect on the state of human life, and the society 
^f men, as mixed with good and with evil. 

8. In all Stations and conditions, the important 
relations take place, of masters and servants, and 
husbands and wives, and parents and children, ahd 
brothers and friendfi) and citizens and subject. 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither his 
family, nor his friends, nor his reputation. 

Religious persons are oflen unjdstly represented 
as persons oi romantic character, visionary notions, 
unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it. 

No rdnk, station, dignity of birth, possessions, 
exempt men from contributing their share to publio 
utility. 

9. Oh, my father! Oh my friend! ho\y great has 
been my ingratitude! 

Oh pietyt virtue! hoii^ w^bl^^have I been to 
your charms! 

to. That is a projperty most mje^ h»VQ( of 0I kl^ 
jpuiy attain. 
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Why do ye that, which is not lawful to do on the 

sabbath days? • ^ , ' ^ r 

The showbread whidi i3 not lawful to eat, but lor 

the priests alone. 
Most, if not all the royal family, had quitted the 

place. J 

By these happy labours, ihey who, sow and reap, 

will rejoice together. 

RULE XM* 

M ike parts of a smtmee shmdd correspond to each 
other: a regidar and dependent constructum throughiful 
shotdfl be car^uUy preserved. 

Grammar, p. 193,feey, p. 67. 

Several alterations and additioos hdvc been made 
to the work. 

The first proposal was essentially different, and 
inferior to the second. '^ .» 

He is more bold ^nd active, but not so wise and 
Studious a& his companion. . ~ 

Thou hearest the sound of the wind, but thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and wlutl ler it goeth* 

Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspected 
80 much dissimulation. 

The iourt of France^ or England, was to have 
been the umpire. 

h\ the reign of Henry IL all foreign commodities 
were plenty in England. 

There is no'tjjlent so useful towards success in 
business, or which puts men more out of the reach 
^f accidents, than that quality generally possessed 
by pei^feons of cool temper, and is, in Common Ian* 
gua?e, called discretion. 

Tfe first project was to shorten discourse, by cut- 
tin;j jH.lysjrllables into one. 

I shall do all I can to persuade others jto take the 
<»ame measures for their cure which I have. • 
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- The greatest masters of critical learning' diffej^ 
among one another. 

Micaiah said, if thou Certainly return in peace, 
then hath .not the Lord spoken by me. 

I do not suppose that we Britons want a geniu% 
more than the rest of our neighbours. 

The deaf man, whose ears were opened, and his 
tongue loosened, doubdesd glorified the great Phy- 
sician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any seasoa 
of the year, pleasant to look upon; but i^ver so 
much as in the opening of the spring. 

The multitude rebuked them, because they shouI9 
hold their peace. 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, nay, 
of many, might and probably were good. 

It is un unanswerable argument oi a very refined 
age, the wonderful civilities that have passed be- 
tween the nation of authors, and that of readers. 

It was an unsuccesefuU undertaking, which, al- 
though it has failed, is no objection at all to an en-» ' 
terprise so well Concerted. 

The reward is due, and it has already, or wiH 
hereafter, be given to him. 

By intercourse with wise and experienced per* 

sons, who know the world, we may improve and 

rub off the rust of a private and retured educatiotf^ 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable^ 

than knowledge. 

No person was evier so perplexed, or sustained 
the mortifications, as he has done to-day. 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of tha 
city, but capacity for empl6ymeni% to several towing 
in Gaul, Bpain, and Germany. ; 

Such writers have no other nlandard on which 
to form themselves, excepr what chances to be 
fashionable and popular. 

Whatever we do secretly, i^mA be displaored M(9 
ilisard in the clearest Ugebi 
' ' ^ K • . • 
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To the happinees of possessing a person of ^?Gtch 
tocomnioii niehi, Boethius soon had the satisfac- 
tioii of obtaining the highest honour his country 
ciould bestow. 

CHAP. II. 

Containing instances of fake Syntm promiscwmshi dis- 

posed. 

See the Key, p. 69v - 

SECT. I. 

Though great has been his disobedicaiGC and h» 
folly, yet if he siii9erely acknowledges his miscon- 
duct, he will be forgiven. ^ . 

On these causes depend all the happiness or mis- 
ery, which exists among men. 

The property of James, 1 mean his books and 
fuiniiture, were wholly destroyed. 

•<his prodigy of learning, this scholar, critic, and 
antiquarian, were entirely destitute of breeding and 
civility. " 

I hat writer has given- an account of the manner, 
in wliich Christianity has formerly been propagated 
among the heathens. 

We adore the iiivine Being, he who is from eter- 
nity to eternity. 

Hcii, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to* 
ccine u^jon us, shall deliver us from it in due time. 

In lias place, there were not* only security, but 
an abi J ^xckince, of provisions. 

By t:i£3e attainments are the master honoured^ 
atwl the scholars encouragedv 
The sea appeared to be more than usually agitated. 

Not oriKs in ftity of those wlio call themselves 
deists' miderstand the nature of tlie religion they 
reject , - 

Vlftue and mutual copfidwce is the soul of 
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friendship. Where thesse are wanting, disgnst di 
hatred often follow little differenees. 

Time and chance happen eth to all men; but 
every person do not consider who govern those 
powerful causes. 

The active mind of man never of seldom rests 
n^atisfied wltii their present condition, howsoever 
prosperous. 

Habits must he acquired of temperance and of 
self-denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, 
and to eudure pain,, when either of them interfere 
with our duty. 

The error of resting wholly on faith or on works 
is one of those seductions which most easily misleads 
men; under the semblance of piety, on the oQ,e hand, 
and of virtue on the other hand. 

It was no exaggerated tale: for she was really 
in that sad condition thstt her friend represented tier. 

An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

The enemies who we have most to fear, are those 
<tf our own hearts. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, who was 
to come into the world, and hast been so long pro- 
mised and desired. 

Thomas jdisposition is better than his brothers; 
and he appears to be tl^e happiest mant but some 
degree of trouble is all mens portion. 

Though remorse sleep sometimes during prospe* 
rity, it will awake surely in adversity. 

It is an invariable law to our present condition, 
that every pleasure that are pursued to excess, con- 
vert themseJves into poison. 

If a man brings into the solitary retreat of age, a 
vacant, and unimproved mind, where no knowledge 
d9>yns, no ideas rise, which within itself has nothing 
to feed upon, many a heavy and many' a comfortiess 
d&y he must necessarily pass. 

I cannot yield to sooh itishonourable conduct 
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neither at the present moment of difficulty, nor, I 
trust, under no circumstance whatever. 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pausa- 
nias, either thinking it base to betraf the secrets 
trusted to his confidence, or imagined it impossible 
for such dangerous and ill concerted schemes to 
take effect. 

, Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds 
of the Athenians, that he might be said to attain a 
monarchial power in Athens. 

Christdid applaud the liberality of the poor widow, 
who he had seen casting her two mites iii (tie treasury. 

A multiplicity •. f little kind offices, in persons fre- 
quently conversant with each other, is tne bauds of 
society and o( friendship. 

To do good to them that hate us, and, on no oc^ 
casion, to seek revenge, is the duty of a Christain*. 

If a man profess a regard for the duties of re- 
ligion, and neglect that of morality, that man's re- 
ligion is vain. 

Affluence might give us respect, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, but wiU not recommend us to the wise and 
good. 

The polite accomplished libertine, is but misera- 
ble amidst all his pleasures; the rude inhabitant pf 
Lapland is happier than him* 

The cheerful and the gay, when warmed by plea*' 
sure and by mirth, lose that sobriety and that selfr 
dtflUdlf which is essential to the support of virtue^ 

SECT. IL 

Key, p. 79, 

TaEEE were, in the metropolis, much to amuse 
them, as well as many things to excite disgust. - 

How much is real virtue and merit exposed td 
Buffer the hardships of a stormy life? 

This is one of the duties which requires peculiar 
eircumspeoticni. 
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More complete happiness than thjit I have des- 
cribed, seldorafalls to the lot of mortals. 

There are principles m man, which ever have, 
and (Bver will incline hinj to offend. 

Whence have there arose such a great variety of 
opinions and tenets in reIig"ion? 

Its statm'e is less than that of a man; but ifs 
fi^'ength and agility much greater. 

They tliat honour me, them will 1 honour. 

He summonses me to attend, and I must summoi^ 
the others. 

Then did the officer lay hold of him, and e?;ecuted 
him immediately. 

Wlio is that person whom I s^w you introduce 
and pvesent him tp the duke? 

i offer observations that a long and chequered 
pilgrimage have enabled jne to make on irimu 

Every church and sect of people have a set of 
opinions pr^culi^r to themselves. 

May thou a§ well as me, be meek, patient, and 
forgiving. 

These men were under high obligation to have 
atlhered to their friend in every situation of life. • 

After I vit?ited Europe, I returned to America. 

Their example, their influence, tlieir fortune; 
every talent they possess, dispenses blessings on all 
around them. 

When a string of s\;ch sentences succeed on^ an 
Other, the effect is disasfreeable. 

I have lately been in Gibraltar, and hay^ seen the 
oommaadep in chief.. 

Propriety of pronunciation, is the giving to eVery 
word the sound which the politest usage of the Ian- 
gutiufe appropriates to it. 

Tiie book is priiited very neat, and on a fine wove 
paper,. , 

The fables of the ancients are many of them high^ 
hr iustructive. , 
K0 
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He rcscmblefl one of those solitary animals, fliat 
has been fdrced from ite forest, to gratify human 

cariosity. / .. 

There is not, nor ought to be, such a thmg ae 

constructive treason. 

He is a new created knight, and his digmty sits 

awkward on him. ^ . . 

Hatred or revenge are things deserving of cen-» 
»;)re, wherever they are found to exist. 

If you please to employ yoiu* thoughts on that 
subject, you would eagily conceive our miserable 
conilition. 

His speech contams one of the grossest and infa- 
mousest cajumnies which ever was uttered. 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and weak- 
en tlie mind. 

Those two authors have ctich of them their merit, 

James was resolyed to not indulge himself in such 
B^ cruef amusement, 

The not attending to tliis rule, is the source of a 
very common error^ 

Caliinmy and detraction are sparks, which if you 
do not blow, they will go out of themselves. 

Clelia is a vain-woman, whom if we do not flatter, 
'^ he will be disgusted, 

That celebrate work was nearly ten years pub-» 
lished, before its importance was at all understood, ' 

Ambition is so insatiable that it will make any 
pacrifices to attain its objects, 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the 
}iand of nature, with wildness and confusion, strike 
the mind with more grandeur than if they were ad- 
^ted to oue ^i^otber with theaccuratest symmetry, 

SECT, III. 

• Kep, p. 74, 

He showed ^ spirit of for^siveness, and a magaa^! 
llimity, that 4q^^ honour to human nature, . 
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They that honour me, I wiH honour; and tliem 
that despise me shall be lightly jesteemed. 

Reason^s whole pleasure, all the juys of sense, 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Having thus began to throw off tlie restraints of 
reason, he was soon hurried into deplorable excesses. 

These arts have enlightened, and will enlightep^ 
«very person who shall attentively study them. 

When we succeed in Oijr". plans, ii^ not to be at- 
^tributed always to ourselves; the aid of others often, 
promote the end and claim our acknowledgment. 

Their intentions were good; b||ft wanting pru*-; 
dence, they mist the mark for which they aimed, 

I have not, nor shall not consent to a proposal so 
unjust.. . ' ' ' 

^We have subjected ourselves to much expense, 
that thou may be well educated. 

This treaty was made at earl Moreton the gover- 
nor's castle. 

Be especially careful, that thou givest no oflfence 
to the aged or helpless. 

The business was no sooner opened, but it wa| 
cordially acquiesced in. 

As to his general conduct, he deserved punishment 
as much, or more than his companion. He left a 
eon of a;singular characteri and behaved so ill that 
he was put in prison. 

If he does but approve my endeavours, it will be 
an ample reward> 

I beg the favour of your acceptance of a copy of 
a view of the manufactories of the West Riding of 
the county of York. 

I intended to have written the lett,er, before he 
^rered me to it; and^ therefore, he has not all the 
merit of it, -* 

All the power of ridicule, aided by the desertion 
of friends, and the diminution of his estate^ were not 
allele to shake his principles. 
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In his conduct was treachery, and in his ^ords, 
fitithless professions. 

Though the measure be mysterious, it' is worthy 
of attention. 

Be solicitous to aid such deserving persons, who 
appear to be destitute of friends. 

Ignorance, or the want of liirht, produce sensu- 
ality, covetousness, and those violent contests with 
others about trifles, which occasion so much misery 
and crimes in the world. 

He will one day reap the reward of his labour, if 
he is diligent anclattentivev Till that period comes 
let him be conterrod and patient. 

To the resolutions whicli we have^ upon due con- 
siderations, once adopted as rules of conduct, let 
us adhere firmly. 

He has little more of the great man besides the 
title. 

ThiJbgh he was my superior in knowledge, he 
would not have thence a right to impose his senti- 
m^ts. 

That picture of the emperor's, is a very exact re- 
semblance of him. 

How happy are the virtuous, who can rest on the 
protection of the powerful arm, who made the earth 
and the heavens! 

Prosperity and adversity may be improved equal- 
ly; both the one and the other proceeds from the 
sam^e author. 

He a^ted conformable with his instructions, and 
cannot be censured justly. 

The orators did not forget to enlarge themselvear 
on so popular asulrject. 

The language of Divine Providence? to ail human 
agents, is, "Hitherto shalt thou corrte, anclno farther." 

Idle persons imaj^ine, howsoever deficieirt they be 
in point of duty, they coflsult at least their own sa- 
tisfactiofr. * 
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Good as the cause is, it is one from which irum- 
bers are deserted. 

The man is prudent which speaks little. 

SECT. IV, 

, Key, p. 77. 

He acted independent of foreign assistance. 

Every thing tliat we here enjoy, change, decay, 
and come to an end. All float' on the surface of the 
river, which is running to a boundless ocean, with 
a swift current. 

The winter has not been assevereas we expected 
it to have been. 

Temperance, more than medicines, are the prp- 
per means of coring many diseases. 

They understood the practical part better than 
him; but he is much better acquainted with the 
theory than |hem. * ^ 

When we nave once drawn the line, by intelli- 
gence and precision, between our duty and sin, the 
fine we ought on no occasion to transgress. 

All those distinguished by extraordinary talents, 
have extraordinary duties to perform. . 

No person Could speak stronger on thjs Subject 
nor behave nobler, than our young advocate for th^ 
pause of toleration. 

His conduct was so provoking, that many wil} 
Ijondemn him, and a few will pity him. 

The peoples happiness is the statesmans honour. 

We are in a perilous situation. On one side, and 
the other; dangers meet us; and each extreme shall 
be pernicious to virtue. 

Several pictures of the Sardinian king were trans- 
mitted to France. ' 

When I last saw him he had grown considerably. 

If we consult the improvement of mind, or the 
health of body, it is well known exercise is the grefkt 
instrument of promoting both. 
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■$ 

If k were them who acted so unfirratefully, they 
are doubly in faidt. 

Whether virtue promotes our interest or no, we 
^must adhere to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much indulgence 
as well as restramt, in our management of children. 
. No human happiness is so complete, as does not, 
eon tain some imperfection. . 

His 'father cannot hope for this success, unless 
his son gives better proofs of genius, or applies him- 
self with indefatigable la&our. 

The house framed a remonstrance, where th^y 
spoke with great freedom of the kings preroffative? 

The conduct which has been mentioned, is one 
«f those artifices wliich seduces men most easily, 
under appearance of benevolence. 

This is the person who we are so much obliged 
to, and who we expected .to have seen, when the 
favour was conferred. • 

He is a person of great property, but does not 
possess the, esteem of his neighbours. 

They were solicitous to ingratiate with thosc^ 
who it was dishonourable to favour. 

The great diversity which takes place a.mong 
men, is not owing to a distinction that nature macte 
in their original powers, as much as to the superior 
dihgence, with which some have improved those 
powers beyond others. 

Wlifle we are unoccupied in what is good, evil is 
at hand continually. 

"Not a creature is there that moves, nor a -vegeta- 
ble that crrows, but what, wherl minutely examined,, 
furnished materials of pious admiration. 

What can be the reason of the committee having 
delayed this business? 

I know not whether Charles was the author but ^ 
I understood it to be he. 
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A good and well cilltivatcd mind, is far more pre- 
ferable than rank or riches. 

Charity to the poor, when it is cfoverned by know- 
ledge and prudence, there are no persons who will 
not admit it to be a virtue. 

His greatest concern, and highest enjoyment^ 
were to be approved in the sight of his Creator. 

Let us not set our hearts on such a mutable, such' 
an unsatisfying world. 

SEOSIf. V. 

Key, p. 79. 

Shall you attain success, without that prepara-* 
tion, and escape daggers without ttiat precautioiv 
wliich is required of others? 

When we see bad men to be honouried and pros- 
perous in the world, it is some discouragement to 
virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Weiitworth's 
the joiner's. ' 

Every member of the body, every bone, joinf^ 
and muscle, lie exposed to many disorders; and the 
greatest prudence or precaution, 5r the deepest skiLf 
of the physician, are not sufficient to prevent them. 

It is right said, that though faith justify us,, yet 
works must justify our faith. 

If an academy is established for the cultivation ot 
our language, let them stop the license of translators,, 
whose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to 
proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of French. 

It is of great consequence that a teacher firmly 
believes, bo^h the truth and importance of those 
principles which he inculcates upon others; and 
that he not only speculatively believes them^ but 
has. a lively and serious feeling of them. 

It is not the uttering or the hearing certain 
words that constitute the worship of the Almiglitjr. 
It is the heart tliat praises, or prays. If the heart 
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accompany not the words tliat are spoken; we offer 
a sacrifice of fools. 

Neitlier Hatter or contemn the rich or the great; 

He iias travelled much, and passed through nia^,. 
ny stormy seas and lauds* 

You must be sensible that there is, and can be no 
other person but me, who could give the informa- 
tion desired. 

To be patient, resigned^ and thankful, mider af- 
flictions and disappointments, demonstrate genuine 
piety. 5j^ 

Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and of 
detestable conduct; and, what is still worse, gloried 
in his shame. 

As soon as tixe sense of the Supreme Being is lost, 
so soon the great check is taken otF whi€h keep un- 
der restraint the passions of men. Mean desires, 
tow pleasures, takes place of the greater and the 
nobler sentiments which reason and religion inspires. 

We should be careful not to follow the example 
of many persons, to censure the opinions, manners 
and customs of others, merely because they are 
foreig'n to us. 

Steady application, as well as genius and abilities, 
are necessary to produce eminence- 
There is, in tliat seminary, several students con- 
siderably skilled m mathematical knowledge. 

If providence clotlie the grass of the field, and- 
shelters and adorns the flowers that every where 
grows wild amongst it, will he not clothe and pro- 
tect his servants and children much more. 

We are too often hurried with the violence of 
passion, or with the allurements of pleasure. 

V Hii>h hopes, and florid veiws, is a great enemy tM 
tranquillity. 

Y«:*ar after year steal something from us; till the 
dec lying f ibric totters of itselfi and cru«xble» at 
leagtli iato dust 
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I intended to have finished the letter before the 
bearer called, that he might not Save been detain- 
^; but I was prevented by company. 

George is Hie most learned and accomplished of 
all the other students, that belong to the seminary. 

Tliis excellent and well written treatise, with 
others that might be mentioned, were the founda^- 
tion of his love of study. 

There can be no doubt but that Ihe pleasures of 
the rnind excel those of sense. 

SECT.YI. 

Key, p. 81. 

The grand temple consisted of one great, and, 
'several t mailer edit^icc.^. 

Many would exchange gladly their honours, 
beauty, and riches, for that more ([uiet and humbler 
Ration which we are now dissatisfied with. 

Though the scene was a very affecting one, Louis 
ifliowed a little emotion on the occasion. 

The climate of England is not so pleasant as those 
frf France, Spain, or Italy. 

Much of the good and evil that happens to us* in 
this world, are owing to apparently undesigned and 
ftrtuitous events: but it is tlie Supreme Being 
'which secretly directs and regulates all things. 

To despise others on accout of their poverty, or 
to value ourselves for our wealth, are dispositions 
liighly culpable. 

This task wa» the ensier performed, from the 
^heerfuhiess with which he ensracjed in it. 

She lamented the unhappy fate oiLucretia, who 
seemed to her another name lor chastity. 

He has not yet cast oft i»li the regard for decency; 

and this is the most cari he advanced in his favour. 

The girls school was better conducted formerly 

Aan the boys. 

The d]8appointm€iit8 he 1^^ met with, or the Ioas 

L 
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of his much«*k>ved frigid, has occa^oned a total de- 
rangemtot of his mental powers. 

The concourse of people were so great, that wifli 
difficulty we passed through them. 

All the women, diildren, and treasure, which re-^ 
mained in the city, fell uodar the victor's power. 

They have already ma^e great progress in^eir 
Mudies, and, if attention and diligence <3ontinueSy 
will soon fulfil the expectations of their friends. 

It is amazing his propensity to this vice, against 
€very principle of interest and hcNuour. 

These kind of vices, though they inhabit the up- 
per circles of life, are not less pernicious, than those 
we meet with amongst the lowest of men. 

He acted agreeable to the dictates of prudence^ 
ihough lie were in a situation exceeding delicate. 

If I had known the distress of my friend, it would be 
my duty to have relieved him: and it would always 
have yielded me pleasure to grant him that relief. 

They admired the countryman's, m they called 
faim candour and uprightness, 
^ The new set of curtains did not correspond to th» 
old pair of blinds. 

The tutor commends him for being more studious 
tixan any other pupU of the school. 

Two principles in humao nature reign; 
Self love to urge, and reason to restrain: 
Nor that a good, nor this a bad we call; 
Each works its end, to more or goyem all. 

Tenipef ance and exercise, howsoever little A^ 
may be regarded, they are. the best means of pre- 
serving health. 

He has greatly blessed me, yes, even I, who, load- 
ad with kindness, hath not been sufficiently grateful. 

No persons feels the distresses of others, so nny^h 
iss them that have experienced distress theraselvejf. 

3ECT. VII, 

Key, p. 83. 

CoNSTAiitiNOfLE w»s the point, ih.'wl^ch \fii5 
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eoncentrftted the leammg and science of the world. 

Disgrace not your station, by that grossness of 
sensuality, that levity of dissipation, or that inso- 
lence of rank, which bespeak a little mind. 

A circle, a square, a trianfrle, or a hexagon, pleaso 
the eye 6y their regularity, as beautiful figures. 

Hfs conduct was equally xmjmt as dfehonourable^- 

Though, at firsts he begun to defied himself, yet 
when the proofs appeared against him, he dared not 
any longer to contend. 

Many person^ wiH not believe but what Aey are 
free from prejudices. 

The pleasure or pain of one passion, differ froin 
those of another. 

The rise and iall of the tides, in this place, makes 
a diiference of about twelve feet. 

Five and sevefi make twelve, and one makei 
tbhieen. 

He did notknow who to suspect. 

I had intended yesterday to have walked out, btft 
I have been agam disappointed. 

The court of Spain who gave the cHrder; werd 
not aware of the consequence. 

If the acquisitions he has made, and qualified him 
to be a useftil memb€^r of society, should have been 
niisapptied, he will be highly culpable. 

Th^re was much spoke and wrote oh each side of 
tiie question; but! have chose to suspend my de- 
cision. 

Was iliere no bad men in the world, who v^x arid 
distress the g<M)d, they might appear in the light of 
harmless innocence; but could have no opportunity 
fer displaying fidelity and magnanimity^ patience 
ttod fortitude. 

Jhe most ignorant, and the most sav^tge tribes ^' 
then, when they have looked romvl on the earth, and 
fm the heavens, coold not avoid ascribing their cnrigia 
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to some invisible, designing cause, jmdfelta pro* 
peneity to adore their Creator. 

Let. us not forget, that something more than 
gentleness and modesty, something more than com- 
placency of temper and affability of manners, are 
requisite< to form a worthy man, or a tru6 Christian. 

One of the first, and tlie ^most cpmmon extreme 
in moral conduct, is placing all vh'tuc in justice, or 
in generosity. 

It is an inflexible reg-ard to principle, which has 
ever marked the characters of them who distin- 
gxiished themselves eminently in public life: wjio 
patronized tlie cause ©f justice against powerful op- 
pressors; in critical times, have supported the fall- 
ing rights and liberties of, men; and reflected ho- 
nour on their nation and country. 

When it is with regard to trifles, that diversity or 
<5ontrariety of opinions show themselves, it is caQd* 
ish in tlie last degree, if this becomes the ground of 
estranged affection. When from such a cause, tkere 
arise any breach of friendslup human weakness is 
discovered then in a mortifying light. In matters 
of serious moment, the sentiments of the best and 
worthiest might vary from that of their friends, ac- 
cording as their lines of light diverge, or as their tem- 
per, and habits of thought, presents objects under 
different points of view. But with candid and liberaA 
minSs, unity of affection still will.be preserved. 

Desires and wishes are the first spring of action, - 
When they become exorbitant, the whole of the 
character is like to be tainted. If we should suffer 
our fancies to create to tliemselves worlds of idesl 
happiness; if we should feed our imagination with 
plans of opulence and of splendour; if we should fix 
to our wishes certain stages of a high advancement, 
or certain degrees of m uncommon reputation, a» 
^ the sole station of Qur feUgity; the assured copse-. 
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qoenee sliall be, that we will become unhappy under 
our present state; that we shall be unfit for acting 
the part, and for discharging the dnties that belong 
to il^ and we shall dispompose the peace and order 
of .our minds, arid shall foment juany hurtful passions. 
Maria always appears amiably. She never speaks 
severe or coritemptuoug.* 



*Toii6g' persons who study grammar, ihid it difficult to decide, io par- 
ticular constructions, whether an adjective or an adverb ou»ht to he used. 
A few c^firrations on this point may serve to iuform their judgment^ 
«nd direct their determination. They should caref^illy attend to the d«- 
finitions of the adjecitive and the adverh, and consider wlietber^ in tb« 
ease in questtonj qualUy or mannery is indi<:ated. In the fbrmer case, ao 
adjective ia proper: in the latter, an adverh. A number of exampUs 
iviU illustrate this direction, and prove useful on other uccasiona. 
' Slie looks eold— She looks coldly on himi 

He f^ls wariii*-He feels warmly the insult offered to him. 

He became sincere and virtuous — He became sitii:erely virtuous. 

She lives free from eare— 'He lives freely ai another*:) expense. 

Harriet always appears neat — She dresses neatly i. 

Charles has ^rown great by )iis wisdom*— He has 'grown greatly in 
Eepatation, 

They now appenr happy— They now lappear happily in earnest. 

7he fttatemeut seems exact — The statement seems exactly in point. 

•" 

The verb to (e, in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word 
nunediat^ly connected with it to be an adjective, not au adverb; and 
eonse^tiently, when this verb can be snbstifuted for any other without 
"v&rying the sense or the comiruction, that oiher verb must also be eon* 
Mected with an adjective. The following ^entenees elucidate these ob- 
servations: ('This is agreeable to our interest ; That behaviour was not 
suitable to his station;* Rules should be conformable to sense}" '^The rose 

is .; is 

smells sweet; How sweet the hay smells! How delightful the country 

is are are 

Appears! How pleasant the fields look ! The clouds look dark; Hpw 

was is 

black the sky looked! The apple tastes sour; .How bitter the plums 

were is 

tasted! He feels happy." In all these sentences, we can with perfect 
.propriety, substitute some tenses of the verb fo be for the other verbs. Bat 
in the following sentences we canoot do this: ''The dog smells disagree- 
ably; George feels exquisitely; How pleasantly she looks at us!" 

Th6 directions contained in this note are offered as useful, not as coin* 
plete and unexceptionable. Anomalies in language every whore encoun- 
ter us: but WB must not reject rnlesybecaixM they are attended with e:i^- 
«eptions. 

L2 
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PART- IV. 

eXERCISES l» PONCTUATIOK 



CHAP. L 

Sentences which require the applieation of ihp CammOy ii^ 
posed under Oie particular rules. 

GnnuDwr, p. 235. Kej/p. 86s 



RULE I. 

The tear of repentance brings its own reliet 

Mimhood is (BiBgraeed by tlie consequencefi of 
neglected youth. 

idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions 
m the human heart. 

It is honourable to be a friend to the unfortunate. 

All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Blovenliness and indelicacy of character common- 
ly ^o hand in hand. 

rhe friend of order has made half his way to 
HfirUie, 

Too many of the pretended friendships of youth 
are mere combinations in pleasure. 

Tiie indulgence of harsh dispositions is the intro* 
dp ('Hon to futiu*e misery. 

The intermixture of evil in human society serves 
to exercise the suffering graces and virtues of the 
good. 

RULE n* 
Grammar, p. 335. Key, p. 87* 

Opiitleness is in truth the great avenue, to mutua)i 
enjoyment. 
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Charity like the sun brightens all its objects. ^ 

The tutor by instruction and discipline lays the 
Jfoundation of the pupil's future honour. 

Trials in this stage of being are the lot of man. 

No assumed behaviour can always hide the real 
character. 

The best men often experience disappointments. 

Adviqe should be seasonably administered. 

RULE III. 

Self conceit presumpition and obstinacy blast the 
.orospect of many a youth, ^. 

' In our health life possessions connexions pleasures 
there are causes of decay imperceptibly Working. 

Discomposed thoughts apitated passions and a 
-jrufflect temper poison every pleasure of life. 

Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and conso- 
lations fill up the life of man. 
- Health and peace a moderate fortune and a few 
friends sum up all the undoubted articles of tempc* 
rM felicity. * 

We have no reason lo complain of the lot of man 
or the world's mutability. 

. RULE IV, 

An idle trifling society is near akin to such as 19 
corrupting. 

Conscious guilt renders us mean-spirited timor- 
ous and base. 

An upright mind wiHl never be at a loss to discern 
what is just and true lovely honest and of good re- 
port. 

The vicious man is often looking round him with 
anxious and fearful circumspection. 

True friendship will at all times avoid a careless 
or rough behaviour. 

Time brings a gentle and powerftil opiate to all 
misfortunes. 
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RULE V. 

Grammar/p. 236. Kej, p. 8S. 

The man of virtue and honour wiEbe tiTttsted re- 
lied upon and esteemed. 

Deliberate slowly execute promptly. 

A true friend unbosoms freely advises jusfljr 
assists readily adventures boldly takes ail patiently 
defends resolutely av.d continues a friend unchange- 
ably. 

Sensuality contaminates the body depresses the 
understanding deadens the moral feeliAgs of the 
heart and degrades man from his rank in tiie crea* 
tiori. 

idleness brings forward and nourishes many bad 
passions. 

We must stand or fall by our own conduct and 
character. 

The man of order catches and arrests the hours 
as they fly. 

The great business of lifcL is to be emploj^ed ia 
doing justly lovingmercya|>d walking humbly with 
our Creator. 

RULE VI. 

This unhappy pertson had often been seriously af- 
fectionately admonished but in vain. 

To live soberly righteously and piously compre- 
hends the whole of our duty. 

Wlien thy friend is celuminated openly and boldly 
espouse his cause. 

Benefits should be long and gratefully remem* 
bered. 

RUIJB yii. 

True gentleness is native feelipg heightened and 
improved by principle. 

The p^th of piety and virtue pursued with a firm 
find constant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. 
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Human affairs are in coHtinual motion an4 fluctu* 
ation altering their appearance every moment and 
passing into some new forms. 

What can be said to alai-m those of their danger 
who intoxicated with pleasures become giddy and 
insolent; who flattered by the illusions of prosperity 
make light of every serious admonition which their 
friends and the changes of the world give them? 

RULE VIII. 

If from any internal cause a man's peace of mind 
be disturbed in vain we load him with riches or ho-> 
nours. 

Gentleness delights above all thinsris to alleviate 
distress; and if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to 
sooth at least the grieving heart. 

Wherever Christianity prevails it has discouraged 
and in some degree abolished slavery. 

We may rest assured that by the steady pursuit 
pf virtue we shall soon obtain and enjoy it. 

RULE IX. 
Grammar, p. 237. Kejip. S9. 

Continue my dear child to make virtue thy prin- 
cipal study. 

To you my worthy benefactors a«n I indebted un- 
der Providence fdr all I enjoy. 

Canst thou expect thou betrayer of innocence to 
^escape the hand of vengeance? 

Come ihen companion of my toils let us take fresh 
courage persevere and hope to the end* 

RULE X. 

Peace of mind being secured we may smile at 
misfortunes. 

, Virtue abandoned and conscience reproaching t$ 
we become terr^ed with imaginary evil8> 
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I. 

Oharles having been deprivecl ofthe kelp of tutors 
his stadies became totally neglected. 

To prevent further oltercation I submitted to die 
terms proposed. 

To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed Wa future 
ease and reputation. 

To say the least they have betrayed great want 
of prudence. 

RULE XI. 

i ■ . • - - 

Hope the balm of life sooths us under every mis- 
'fortune. 

Content the ofispringf of virtue dwells both in re- 
tirement and in (he active scenes of life. 

Confucius the great Chinese philosopher waa em- 
inently good as well as wise. 

The patriarch Joseph is an illuslriousp examine of 
chastity resignation and filial aifection. 

RULE XII. 
Grammar, p. S37. Key, p. 90. 

Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of life 
as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent mind. 

The ii^ore a man speaks of hiitoself the less he 
likes to hear anolher talked of. 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignation than 
the experience of our own inability to guide our* 
selves. 

The friendrinps of the world can subsist no longer : 
than interest cements them. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able t# 
aibrdyou. 

RULE XIII. 

He who is a stranger to industry may possess but 
he cannot enjoy. 
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Contr^cm though it may melt ought not to sdiiik 
or overpower itie heart of a Christian. 

The gopdJB of this world were given to jnan for 
1m occasicmal refreshment not for his chief felicity. 

It is the province of superiors to direct of inferiors 
to obey; of the learned to be mstnictiye of the ig- 
jnorant to be docile; of the old to be communicative 
of the young to be attentive and diligent* 
^Though unavoidable calamities make a palrt yet 
they msdce not the chief part of the vexations and 
sorrows that distress human life. 

An inquisitive and nxeddhng spirit often interrupt^ 

the good order and breaks the peace of society. 

» 

RULE XIV. 
' ^ Grammar, p. ^8. Key, p« dl. 

Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it 
hitherto shak thou come and no further.^' 

One of the noblest of th€^ Christian virtues is ^Ho 
love our enemies.'' 

Many too confidently say to themselves "My 
mountain stands strong and it shall never be re- 
moved."^ 

We are strictly enjoined *'not to follow a multi* 
tude to do evil." 

RULE XV. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream which 
feflects every object in ks just proportion and in its 
Ibirest colours. m^ 

Beware of thc^ rasKand Ipgerous connexioi^ 
which may afterwards load you with dishonour. 

Blind must that man be who discerns pot the most 
«triking marks of a Divine government exercised, 
over the world. 

It is labour only which gives the relish to pleasure. 

In that unaffected civility which spriiigs from a 
gentle mind there is an incomparable charm. 

Thejf who raise envy will easily incur censure. 
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Many of the evils which occasion our complaints 
of the world are wholly imaginary. 

He who is good before invisible witnesses is emi^ 
nently so before the visible. 

His conduct so disinterested and generous wab 
imiversally approved. 

RULE XVI. 

Grammar, p. 239. Key, p. 92. 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling with 
violent passions never fail to darken and trouble the 
understanding. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day we overcharge the morrow with a burthen 
which belongs not to it 

By whatever means we may at first attract the 
attention \vecan hold the esteem. and secure the 
hearts of others only by amiable dispositions and 
tiie accomplishments of the mind. 

If the mind sow not corn it will plant thistles. 

One day is sufficient to scatter our prosperity 
tnd bring it to nought. 

Graceful in youth are the tears of sympathy 
and the heart that melts at the tale of wo. 

The ever active and restless power of thought J[ 
not employed about what is good will naturally and 
tmavoidably engender evil. 

He who formed the heart certainly knows what 
passes within it. JK. ^ 

To be humble anJInodest in opinion to be vigi- 
lant and attentive in conduct to distrust fair appeal 
ances and to restrain rash desires are instructions 
which the darkness of our present state shouhl 
tttrongly inculcate. 

RULE xvu. 
Grammar, pt 339 . K^y, p. 93 

The greatest misery is to be ooudemaed t^y ^u^• 
^wn hearts. 
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The greatest misery that we can endure is to be 
condemned by our own hearts. , * 

Charles's Mghest enjoyment was to relieve the 
distressed and to do good, ♦ 

The highest ei^joyment that Charles eVer expe- 
rienced was to relieve the distressed and to do good. 

RULE XVIII, 

If opulence increases our gratifications it increas- 
es in the same proportion our desires and demalids. 

He whose washes respecting the possessions of 
this world are the mos%reaso;iable and bounded is 
likely to lead the safest and for that reason the 
most desirable life. 

By aspiring too hi^h we frequently miss the hap- 
piness which by a less ambitious aim we might 
have gained. . 

By proper management we prolong our time, we 
live more in a few years than others *do in man^. 

In your most secret actions suppose that you have 
all the world for witnesses. 

In youth tlie habits of industry are most easily 
acquired. 

What lis the right path few take the trouble of in- 
quiring. 

. Providence never intended that any state here 
should be either completely happy or entirely mis^ 
erable. 

. As a companion he was severe and satirical; as 
a friend captious and dangerous; in his. domestic 
fiphere harsh jealous and irascible. . « 

If the Spring put forth no blossoms in Summer 
there will be no beauty and in Autumn no fruit. 
So if youth be trifled away without improvement 
manhood will be iHHitemptible andold age miserable. 
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RULE XX. 
Grsmraar, p. 240. Key, p. 94. 

Be aflsiired then that order frugality and economy 
are the necessary supj^rts of every personal mid 
Iirivate virtue. 

I proceed secondly to point out the proper state 
of our temper with respect to one another. 

Here every thing is in stir and fluctuation; &ere 
all is serene steady and orderly. 

I shall make some observations first on the exter-» 
nal and next on the internal condition of man. 

Sometimes timidity and &Ise shame prevent our 
opposing vicious customs; frequently, expectation 
and interest impel us strongly to comply. 

CHAP. II. 

Sentences requiring the meevium &f the Semicohn and 

Gmtnq,. 

Grammar, p. 240. Key, p. 94. 

That darkness of character where we can see ne^ 
heart those foldings of art through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate present an object 
unamiable in every season of life hut particularly 
odious in youth. 

To give an early preference to honour above gain 
wh^n they stand in competition to despise every ad- 
vantage which cannot be attained without dishonest 
arts to brook no meanness and to stoop to no dis- 
simulation are the indications of a great mind the 
presages of future eminence and usefulness in life. 

As there is a worldly happiness which God per-* 
ceives to be no other than disguise^ misery as there 
^e worldly honours which in his estimation are re» 
proach so there is a worldly wisdom which in his 
sight is foolishness. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace 
^6 storms and tempests of the moral world. 
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Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship 
hell of fierceness and animosity. 

The path of truth is a plain and a safe path th&t 
of falsehood is a perple;king maze. 

Modesty if* one of the chief ornaments of youth and 
it hftvS ever been esteemed a presage of rising merit. 

Life with a swift though insenmble course glides 
Away and We a river which undermines its banks 
gradually impairs our state. 

The violent spirit like the troubled waters renders 
back ther images of things distorted and broken and 
communicates to them all that disordered motion 
which arises solely from its own agitation. 

Levity is frequently ttie forced production of folly 
or vice cheerfiJness is the natural offspring of wis- 
dom and virtue only. 

Persons who live according to order may he com- 
pared to the celestial bodies which move in regular 
courses and by stated laws whose influenee is ben^-' 
eficent whose operations are quiet and tranquil. 

CHAP. IH. 

% 

I 

Senten€e$ requiring the appKcatum of the Cclan^ ^c/ 

Grammar, p. ^41. Kej,p. 96. 

The three great enemies to tranquillity are vice 
superstition and idleness vice which poisons and dis- 
turbs the mind with bad passions superstition which 
fills it with imaginary terrors idleness which loads 
it with tediousness and disgust 

To sail on a tranquil surface of an unruffled lake 
ftnd to steer a safe course through a troubled and 
atonny ocean require different talents and alas hu- 
man life oftener resembles the stormy ocean than 
the muruffled lake. 

When we look forward to the year which is be* , 
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ginning what do we behold there? All my brethrea 

is a blank to our view a dark unknown presents itself. 

Happy would the poor man think himself if he 

could enter on all the treasures of the rich and h^p- 

})y for a short time he might be but before he had 
ong contemplated and admired his state his posses* 
sions would seem to lessen and his cares would grow. 

By doiiiig or at least endeavouring to do our duty 
to God and man by acquking an humble trust in the 
mercy and favour of God mrough Jesus Christ by 
cultivating our minds and properly employing our 
time and thoughts by governing our passions and 
our temper by correctingall unreasonable expecta- 
tions from the world and from men and in the midst 
of wordly business habituating ourselves to calm re- 
treat and serious recollection by such means as 
these it may be hoped tl\at through the Divine bles- 
sing our days shall flow in a stream as unruffled 
as the human state adniits. 

A metaphor is a comparison expressed in an 
abridged form but williout any of the words that 
denote comparison as "To the upright there ariseth 
light in ^larkness." 

All our conduct towards men should be influenc- 
ed by this important precept "Do unto others as 
yow wotild that others should do unto you," 

Philip III. king of Spain when he drew near the 
end of his days seriously reflecting on his past life 
and greatly affected with the remembrance of his 
misspent time expressed his deep regret in these 
terms "Ah how happy would it have been for me 
had I spent in retirement these twenty-three years 
that ! have possessed my kingdom." 

Often in the smile of gaiety assumed whilst the 
heart aches within though folly may laugh'' guilt 
will stingy. 

Ther^ is no mortal truly wise and restless at once 
wisdom is repose of minds. 
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CHAP. IV, 

Senttnees which require the imerti&h nf Sit Pe-^ 

Gnumsar,p !242. Key, p. 97. 

Thb absence of £vil is a real Good Peace Quiet . 
exemption from pain should be a continual feast 

Worldly happinesti ever tends to destroy itself by 
colnrupting the heart It fosters the loose and tlie 
Violtrnt passions It engenders tioxious habits and 
tsints the mind with false Delicacy which makes it 
feel a Thousand unreal Evils 

Feeding the hungry clothing the Naked com- 
forting the afflicted yield more pleasrure than we re- 
ceive from those actons which respect only Our- 
selves Benevolence may in this view be termed the 
most retined self-love 

The Resources of Virtue remain entire when the^ 
, pays of trouble come They remain with us in Sick- 
ness m in Health in Poverty as in the midst of 
Riches in oiir dark and sohtary Hours no less than 
when surrounded with friends and cheerful Society 

The mind of a good man is a kingdom to hinuand 
lie can always enjoy it 

We ruin Che Ilappiness of life when we attempt 
to raise it too high A tolerable and comfortable 
State is all we can propose to ourselves on 
Earth Peace and contentment not Bliss nor Trahs- 



^As every learner is suppo^d to knoir, that the first word in 
a sentence must have a capital letter, there would be little ex- 
ercise of his juOgment, iff applying the period, if no words were 
(^istinginshed by capital letters, but such aa propriety required. 
The compiler has, therefore, in this and the following chapters, 
a^Qxed capitals to many words, which diould properly begin 
with small letters. This ooietbod, besides the use chiefly intend- 
ed, will also serve to exercise the student id the proper applica- 
tion of f apital letters. . 
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port are the fall Portion of Man Perfect joy is re- 
served for Heaven 

If we look around us we shall perceive that the 
Wl\ole Universe is full of Active Powers Action is 
indeed the Genius of Nature by Motion and exer- 
tion the System of beings is preserved in vigour By- 
its different parts always actini; in Subordination one 
to another the Perfection of the Whole is carried 
on The Heavenly Bodies perpetually revolve Day 
and Night incessantly repeat tneir appointed course 
Continual operations are going on in the Earth arid 
in the Waters Nothing standi still 

Constantine the Great was advanced to the sole 
Dominion of the Roman World AD 325 and soon 
after openly professed the Christian faith 
. The Letter concludes with this Remarkable Post- 
script 'T S Though I am innocent of the Charge 
and have bee»i bitterly persecuted yet I cordially 
forgive my Enemies and pers/e,cutors" 

The last Edition of that valuble Work was cai*e* 
fully compared with the Origuial M S , 

CHAP.V. 

Sentences requiring the application of the Dash; of 
the JSTotes of Inter rogiitic^n and Exclatmlion, and of the 
Parmlketieal cliaracter. 

Grammar, p. 243. Key, p 95^. 

Beauty and strenijth conihined with Virtue and 
Piety how lovely in the sight of men how pleasing 
to heaven peculiarly pleasiUi? because with every 
Temptation to deviate they voluntai*ily walk in the 
irtlth of Duty. 

So "^ eththg there is more needful than expense 
And something pveious e'en to taste. Hii son^e. 



"I'll live to-morrow»'-win a wi^tf mail say 
To>iBorrow is too late thea live to-day 
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Gripus has long been ardently endeavouring to fill 
his Chest and lo it is now full is he happy and doefe 
he use it Does he gratefully think of the Giver of 
all good Things Does he distribute to the Poor Alas 
these Interests have no Place in his breast 

What is there in all the pomp of the World the 
Enjoyments of Luxury,the Gratification of Passion 
comparable to tlie t^ranquil Deli-ht pf a good Con- 
scfence 

To lie down on the Pillow after a Day spent in 
Temperance in beneficence and in piety how sweet 
it is 

We wait till to-morrow to be Happy alas Why 
not to-day Shall we be younger Are we sure we 
shall be healthier Will our passions become feebler 
and our love of the world less x, 

What shadow can be more vain than tlie life of a 
great Part of Mankind Of all that eager and. bust- 
ling Crowd which we behold on Earth how few dis- 
cover the path of true Happiness How few can we^ 
find whose Activity has not been misemployed and 
whose Course terminates not in. confessions of Dis- 
appointments 

On the one Hand are the Divine Approbation 
and immortal Honour on the other remember and 
beware are tlie stings of Conscience and endless In- 
famy 

As in riper Years all unseasonable Returns to the 
Ijf vity of Vbuth ought to be avoided an Admonition 
which equally belongs to both llie Sexes still more 
are we to guard against those imtemperate Indul- 
gences of pleasm*e to which the young are uiihap- 
pily prone 

The bliss of man ootiW pride that blessing fih(i 
Is not to actor Ihi ok beyond mankind 
Or why so long ih Ufe if long can b» 
Loot Ueav'a a parent to the poor and me 
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CHAP, vr. 

Promiscuous ejcmnpks of defeii^m Punctt^ 

SECT. I. 

I 

EXAMPLES IN PRpSB.' 

SeetbeKey, p, 100. ' 

Whisn Socrates was asked what man approached 
(he nearest to perfect happiness he answered That 
Man who has the fewest wants 
Bh^ who studies her Glass neglects her heart 
Between Passion and Lying there is not a Fin- 
gers breadth 

The freer we feel ourselves in the Presence of 
others the more free are they he who is free make« 
free' 

Addison has remarked with equal Piety and Truth 
that the Creation is a perpetual Fejist to the Mind 
of a Good Man 

He who shuts out all evasion when he prcnnisea 
loves truths 

The laurels of the Warrior are dyed in Bipod 
pnd bedewed with the tears of the Widow and the 
Orphan 

Between, Fame and true Honour a Distinctton is 
to be made The former is aloud and noi|iy Applsi|^e 
the latler a more silent and internal Homage Fame 
floiits on the Breath of the Multitude Honour rests 
on the Judofment of the Thinking Fame may give 
praise vrhile it withholds Esteem true Honour im- 
plies Esteem nuagted with respect The one regards 
P;rrticy]iir distinguished Talents the other looks up 
to the whole ehaPBoter ' 

There is :i oertain species of religion if we can 
give it th^t Namp wl4ch is placed wholly in Specu- 
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iation and Belief in the Regularity of exterr ^.. H<J- 
ma£re or in fiery Zeal about contested Opinions 

Xenophanes who was reproached with being ti- 
morous because he would not venture his Money in 
a Game of Dice made this manly and sensible Reply 
I confess I am exceedingly timorous lor I dare not 
commit an evil Action 

He loves nobly I speak of Friendship who is not 
jealous when he has Partners of love 

Our happiness consists in the pursuit mucti more 
than in the Attainment of any Temporal Good 

Let me repeat it He only is Great who has the 
Habit$ of Greatness 

Prosopopoeia or Personification is a Rhetorical 
Figure by which we attribute Life and Action ' to 
inanimate objects as the Ground thirsts for Rain the 
JEarth smiles with Plenty 

The proper and rational Conduct of Men with 
Regard to Futurity is regulated by two Considera* 
tions First that much of What it contains must re** 
main to us absolutely Unknown Next that there are 
also some Events in it which may- be certainly 
known and foreseen 

The Gardens of the World produce only decidu- 
ous flowers Perennial ones must be sought in the 
Delightful Regions Above Roses without Thorns 
are the growth of Paradise alone 

How many Rules and maxims of Life might be 
spared could we fix a principle ol Virtue within and 
.inscribe the living Sentiment <*f the love of God iti 
the affections He \V'ho love righteousness is Master 
of all the distinctions in Morality 

He who from the Benignity of his nature erected 
this World for the abode of Men He who furnished' 
it so richly for our accommodation and stored it 
with so much Beauty for our Entertainment He who 
since first we entered into life hath followed us 
with such a Variety of Mercies this Amiable b^ 
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Beneficient Being surely can hare no pleasure in our 
pjsappointnicat and distress He knows our Frame 
he remembers we are dust and looksto frail Man 
ive Are assured with such Pity as a Father beareth 
Sq his children 

One of 1i\e first Lessons both of Religion and of 
V^isdom is to moderate our Expectations and hopes 
0iid not to set forth on t^e Voyage of life like Men 
who expect to be always carried forward with a 
favourable Gale Let us be satisj^ed if the path we 
tread be easy and smooth though it be not strewed 
with Flowers 

Providence never intended that the Art of living 
happily in this World should depend on that deep 
penetration that acute sagacity and those Refine- 
ments of Thought which few possess It has dealt 
piore graiDiously with us and made happiness depend 
on Uprightness of Intention much more than on 
JExtent of Capacity 

Most pf our Passions flatter us in their Bjse But 
their Beginnings are treacherous their Growth is 
^perceptible and the Evils which they carry -in 
^llieir Train lie concealed until their Dominion is 
established What Solomon says of one of them hdda 
true of them all that theu* Beginning is as when one 
letteth out Water It issues from a small Chink which 
once might have been easily stopped but being nc* 
l^cted it is soon widened by lixe Stream till the 
Bank is at last totally thrown down and the Flood 
is at Liberty to deluge the whole plain 

Prosperity debilitates instead of sti'engthening the 
Mind Its most common effect is to create an extreme 
^enfiibilit^ to the sli^phtest Wound It foments impa- 
tient Pesires and raises Kxpectations which no Suc- 
cess can satisfy It Fosters a false Delicacy which 
sickens in the midst pf Indulgence By repeated 
Gratification it blunts the feelings of Men to what 
p ple^flin^ 0nd leaves the uiibappily acute to what- 



ever is uneasy Hejiee the Gale which tfftotfeer Would 
scarcrfy feel is to the prospemus a rude Tempest 
Hence the Rose-leaf doubled below them on the 
Couch as it is told of the effeminate %barite breaks 
their Rest Hence the Disrespect shown by Mordeeai 
preyed with such Violenee on the Heart of" Harhan 

Anxiety is the Poisdn of Human Life It is the 
Parent of many Sins and of more Miseries In a 
World where e^ery thin^ is so doubtful Whefe wei 
may succeed in our wish and be miWeirsft)Ie whcrifit 
we may be disappointed and be blest in the Disap- 
pointment what mean this restless Stii; and Cortimd- 
tion of Mind Can our Solicitude alter the Course or 
unravel the Intricacy of Human Events 6an out Cu- 
riosity pierce through the Cloud which the Supreme 
Being' hath made impenetrable to Mortal Eye 
, No situation is so remote and no Station so unfa- 
vourable as to preclude access to the happiness of a 
future State A Road is opened by the Divine Spirit 
to those blissful Habitations from all Corners of the 
Earth and from all Conditions of Human Life from 
the peopled City and from the solitary Desert from 
the Cottages of the Poor and from the Palaces of 
Kings fromthie Dwellings of Ignorance and Simpli- 
city and from tlte Regions of Science and Imprbve- 
ihen* 

The Scenes which present themselves at our enter- 
ing upon the World are commonly flattering What- 
ever they be in themselves the lively Spirits of the 
Young gild every opening Prospect The Field of 
Hope appears to stretch wide before them Pleasure 
seems to put forth its Blossoms on every ^de Im- 
pelled by Desire forward they rush with inconside- 
rate Ardout prompt to decide and to choose averse 
t3 hesitate or to Inipiire credulous because untaught 
by Experience rash because unacquainted with Dan- 
ger headstrong because unsubdued by Disappointr. 
meut H^nce arise the Perils to whiph th^y ai*e es^ 
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posed sind which too often from Want of Attentioa 
to faithful Admonition precipitate them into Ruin 
irretrievable 

By the unhappy Excesses of Irregular Pleasure 
in Youth how many amiable Dispositions are cor- 
rupted or destroyed How* many rising Capacities 
and Powers are suppressed How many flattering' 
Hopes of Parents and Friends are totallyextinj^'uish- 
ed Who but must drop a Tear over Human JN'ature 
when ^ he beholds that Morning which arose so 
bright overcast with such untimely Darkness that 
Sweetness qf Temper which once engaged many- 
Hearts that Modesty which was so prepossessing 
those Abilities which promised extensive Usefulness 
all sacrificed at the shrine of low Sensuality and one 
wlio was lormed for passing through Life in the 
midst of Public Esteem cut off by his Vices at the 
Beginning of his Course or sunk for tlie whole of it 
into Insignificance and Contempt These O sinful 
Pleasure are thy Trophies It is thus that co-opera- 
ting with the foe of God and Man thou degradest 
Human Honour and blastest tlie opening Prospect© 
©f Hupan Felicity. 



# 
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SECT. II. 



EXAMPLES IN POETRY. 



See the Key, p. 105. 



Where thy true treasure Gold says not in me^ 
And not in me the IMamond Gold is poor 

The scenes of business tell us what ^re men 
The scenes of pleasure what is all beside ' 

Wo then apart if wo apart can be 
Fropi mortal man and fortune at our nod 
The gay rich great triumphant and august 
What are they The most unhappy strange to say 
Ck>nTince me most of human misery 

All this dread order break for whom for thee 
Vile worm O madness pride impiety 

Man like tiie generous Tine supported li?es 

The strmgth he gains is from the embrace be givea 

Know nature s children all divide her care 
The fu^ tliat warms a monarch warm d a bear 
While man exclaims see all thin^ for my use 
See man for mine replies a pamper d goose 
And just as short of reason he must fall 
Who thinks all made for one nc^ne for all 

*fhe Almif^hly from his throne on earth surveys 
Nought greater than an honest humble heart 
4n humble heart his residence pronoonc d 
His second seat 

Bliss there is none but unprecarions bliss 
That is the gem sell a^ and purchase that 
Why go a begging to contingencies 
Not gain d wi^ ease aor sately Iot d if gain d 

N 



Tbere is a time when toll loust be preferr 4 
Or joy bj mistimd fondnesi i» undone 
A man of pleasure i$ a man of pains 



Thus natuire ^ires us let it che^k our pri9e 
The Ttrtue nearest to our vice allied 



See the sole bliss Hear n could on all bestow 
Which who but feels can taste^but thinks can know 
Yet poor with fortune and with learning blind 
The bad must mtsi the good untaught will fiad 



'Whaterer is is right This worid lis true 

Was made for Cesar but for Titus too 

And which more blest who chain d his couDtiy say 

Or he whose rirtue sigh d to lose a Day 



The first sure symptom of a mind in healtit 
Is rest of heart and pleasure felt at home 



True happiness resides in things 

No smiles bf fortune e^er bless the bad 

Nor can her frowns rob innoceace ol jef 



Ob the dmjt ^ays of Tanity while here 
Bow tsiteless and bow terrible when gene 
Gone they ne er go when past they haiiat us stiU 

Slather of light and^e Thoo good supreme 
^iOb teach me what is good Teaeh me th^sell 
6aTe me from folly ranity and vice 
f*eom er ry low pursuit and feed my soul 
With knowledge conscious peace and virtue fmra 
Sabred substantial never fading bliss 



If I am fight thy grace impart 

Still io the right to stay 
If 1 am wrong teacli my heart 
' To find a better way 



Save me aliiEe f«om foolish pridt 

Or impioiM discontent ^ 
At augHifc thy wisdom bas demed 
Or aught thy goodness k»t 

O lost to virtue lost to i&aiily thoiUght 
host to th0 noWe sallies of tho »oi4 
Who thinks it solitude to |^ ^Igne 
Commimion sweet communion large and liigh 
Our reason guardian angel and our (k»d 
Then nearest these when odiers mpit remoili 
And all ere long shall b^ remote hot tbe$« 



Beneeoknce. 



God loves from whole to parts but htunaa toul 
Must rise from Individual to the whole 
Self love but serves the virtuous mind to wahlf 
As tiie sm^ll pebble stirs the peaeiM^ lake ^ 
The centre mov d a ciTelo straight tUetModt 
Another <itill and stiU another spreads 
Friend parent neighbour first it will embrteft 
His country next and next all h^man r«ce 
Wide and more wide ihe o eiflowiiigs of the »UI 
Take every creature in of ev ry kind 
Earth smiles around with boundless bmmty Well 
And heav n beholds iu image in his breast 
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Rnow then this truth euouglh for man to knpw 

Virtue alone is happiness below 

The only point where humaa bliss stands sti}) 

And tastes the good ^i^out the fall to ^1 

Where only meri^c^ystant |^ r^ceir^s 

Is blest in what it takes and what it gives 

The joy unequall d if its end it gam 

And if it lose attended )with.oopaiQ 

Without satiety tho e'er so bl«st 

And but iiKir« reli|b4 4^ t^l9fm 4Ut|W 4 



^. 
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The broadest mirth imfeeling folly wears 
Less pleasing far then virtue s rerf teais 
Good from each object from each place aei|i^ d 
Forever exercis d yet never tir d* 
Never elated while one man s oppress d 
Never dejected while anotlier s blest 
And where no wants no wishes can remain 
Since but to wtsb- more virtue is to gain 



Oratitude* 



When all thy mercies O my God 

My rising soul surveys 
Transported with the view I m lost 

Id wonder love and praise 



Ohhomhall words With equal warmth 

The gratitude declare 
That glows within my itivish 4 heart 

But thou canst read it there 



Thy providence my life sustain d 
And atj my wants redress d 

When in ^ he silent womb 1 lay 
And hung upon the breast 



To all my weak complaints and criea 

Thy mercy lent an ear 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 

To form themselves in pray r 



Unnumber d comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow d 

Before my infant hesrt conceiv d 
Fitom whom those comforts flow d 

When in theslippry paths of jronth 

With heedless steps I ran 
Thine arm upieen eonvexd nM a afftr 

And led me ttp to man 



Through hidlen 9sai^n toilft and deatli 

It {;eatfy clear d Vtf way 
And tfaiotn^h the e^^^ing snares of neb 

Moi^ to be feir d than they 

When wonn with a iok&es^oft haat ll^oi^ 
With health renew d my faoa 

And when in sin and sorrow sank 
Reriy d my soul with graco 

Thy bounteous hand with wptldly hUss 

Has made my cup run o er 
And in a kind anf faithful fiieiid 

Has dou^l&l all my store 

Ten thousand thousand precious i^t^ 

My daily thaii1tseoipl<)y 
Nor islthe least a cheerful Heart 

That tastes those gifU witti jdf 

Through erery period of aay tifa 

Thy goodness I U pursue ' 
And after death in distant worlds 

The glorious theme reneir ' 

When nature laiit and day apd m^t 
Diridfi tliy ^oKks pp more ' 

My ever grateful heart p Lord 
Thy mercy shaU adore 

Through all eternity to thee 

A joy^l song^ 1 11 raiaa 
For O etsniity s too short 

to utter all thy praise 



The Vo^agt^Ufe. 



Self flatter d unexperiene d Ya^ in kope 
When young with sanguine cheer and stre^ers gay 
We cut our cable launch into the world \ 
And fondly dream each wiQd and star our friend 

^3 
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Ail IB fom© dar ling enteuiprlse embark a 
But wbere is he can fathom Us event 
Amid a multitude of artless bands 
Buin I sure perquisite her lawful prize 
Seme ileer aright but the black blast blowi hard 
And puffs them wide of* hope With hearts of proof 
Full against wind artd tide some win their way 
And when strong effort has descrv d the port 
And tugg d it into view tis won tis lost 
Though strong their oar still stronger is their fttft 
They strike and while they triumph they eipffe 
In stress of weather most some sink outright 
O er them and o er their names the billows eloio 
' To morrow knows not they were ever bofn 
Otheh a short memorial leave behind 
Like a flag floating when the bark s ingulf d 
It floats a moment and is seen no more 
One Csesar lives a thousand arc'forgot 
How /ew favour d by ev ry element 
With swelling sails make good the promis d port 
With all their wishes freighted Yet ev n these 
Freighted with all their wishes soon complain 
Free from misfortune not from nature free 
They still are men and When is man secure 
Aa fatal time as aform The rush of years 
BeaU down their strength their numberleaa etcapot 
In rain end and now their proud ^iceess . 
But plants new terrors on the victors brow 
, What pain to quit the world just made their own 
lieir nests so deeply down d and built so Idg^ 
Too low they build who build beii0ath tbo aim 



PARTY. 

BXERCISES TO PROMOTE PER SPIcrOUS AND ACCVRATS 
_^ , WRITING. 

First) trith respect to str^h words <$nd phrases* 



CHAP, L 

Continmng violations of the RuUs of Purity. 

Grammar, p. 950. Key/p. 110* ' 

Wb flhould be einplayed dailily in doing good* 

It irks me to see so perverse a disposition. 

I wot not who has done this thing. 

He is no wav thy inferior; and, in this instance, 
is no ways to blame* 

The assistance was welcome, andtimelily afibrded* 

For want of emidoymenty he streamed idly about 
the fields. 

We ought to Kve soberly, righteously, and godli« 
1)r in the world. 

He was long indisposed, and at length ^ed of the 

Tliat word follows the general rule, and takes the 
penult accent. 

He was an extra gejiius, and attracted much at* 
tentipn. 

The hauteur of Florio was very disgracious, and 
distrusted both his friends and strangers. 

He charged me with want of resolution, in the 
which he was greatly mistaken. 

They have manifested great candidness in all the 
transaction. 
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The naturalness of the thought greatly recom- 

The importance, as well as the authentioabess of 
ftie books, has been clearly displayed. 
Tt is difiicult to discover the spirit and int^ndjnf^nt 

4>f some laws. , .. . , . ^ 

The disposition which he exhibited, was botJi un* 

ilatural ajid inoomfortable. 
Hb natural ae verily rendered him a very impopu* 

The discpiietness of his mind, m^ule his station 
and wealth far from beinff enviable. ^ 

I received the gift with pleasure, but I shall now 

glacBier resign it . *" , 

These are the things highlie^ imRortant to the 

growing age. , , , * 

It grieveth me to look over so many blank leaves, 

in tJ^e book of jtiy life* , « ,. ^ 

It repenteth me that I have so long walked m flie 

paths of folly. . ' . • • i^^ u 

Methinks I am not mistaken m an opinion, whieh 

1 have so well considered. 

They thought it an important subject, and the 
question was strenuously debated pro and con. 

Thy speech bewrayeth thee; for thou art a Gali- 

lean 

Letufi not give too hasty credit to stories wWch 
may injure mir neighbour: peradventure ttiey are 
the oflfepring of calumny, or misapprehension. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and eleganpei^ 
/and exhibited much that was glaring and biasarre. 
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CHAP. IL 

Ccntaining violaiiot^ of the Rules of Propriety. 

Grammar, p. 25L Key, p. 112. 

. SECT. I. 

JIvoid low expressions. 

I HAD as lief do it myself, as persuade anotber to 

iloit. 

Of the justness of his measures he convinced his 
opponent by dint of argument. 

He is not a whit better than those whom he so li* 
berally condemns. 

He standH upon security, and will not liberate him 
tniit be obtained. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I take it, is very 
different from the common acceptation. 

The favourable moment should be embraced; for 
he does not hold long in one mind. 

He exposed himself so nmch amongst the people, 
that he had like to Iiave gotten one or two broken 
heads. 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the vie^s 
and designs of others. 

If his education was but a little taken care of^ he 
might be very useful amongst his neighbours. 

He might have perceived, with half an eye, {he 
difficulties to which his conduct exposed him* 

If riiappen to have a little leisure upon my hands 
to-morrow, I intend to pay them a short visit. 

This performance is much at one with tlie other* 

The sc^ne was new, and he was seized with won* 
derment at all he saw. 
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SECT. II. 

Supphf words ihcA are wanting. 

Grstramar, p. 95^. Key, p.^H^. 

Let as consider tbe works of nature and art, with 
proper attention. 

He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the 
soul and body^ 

Some productions of nature rise in value, accord* 
ing as they more or less resemble tlose of art. 

The Latin tongue, in its puritj^ was i^iever in this 
island 

For some ceivturies, there was a constant inter- 
course between France and England, by the domi- 
nions we possessed there, and the conquests we 
made^ 

He is impressed with a true sense of that func- 
tion, when chosen from a regard to the interests of 
piety and virtue. 

The wise and Abolish, the virtuous and the ^le, 
the learned and ignorant, the temperate and .pro- 
fligate, must often, like the wheat and tares, be 
blended together. 

»ECT. III. 

tuih 9anu ^««Menec, be ^ar^td not to use the $ainne wn'd 
too freqimityj nor in differei^t senses. 

Orftmibcr/p. 8SII. Key, p. 1)3. 

An eloquent spes^er m&y gi^c more, but cat^iel 
give more convincing argumcikts^ than thisplltin 
man offered. 

They werfe persons of very moderate inteHects, 
even before they were impaired by their passions. 

True wit is nature dressed to advantage; and yet 
some works have more wit than does them good. 

The sharks^ who prey upon tiie inadvertency of 
yomg heirs, are m^re pardonable than those, who 
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trespass upon the good opiiaion of those, who treat 
them with great confidence and respect. 

Honour teaches us properly to respect ourselves, 
and to violate no right or privilege of our neigh* 
hour: it leads us to support the feeble, to relieve 
the distressed, and to scorn to be governed by de-. 
jading and injurious passions: and yet we see 
honour is the motive which urges the destroyer to 
take ihe life of bis friend. 

He will be always with you to support and com- 
jort yon, wd in some measure to succeed your la- 
bours^ and he will also be with all his faithiul mi- 
nisters, who shall suceeed you in his service. 

SECT. IV. 



•.ivmd the injudkious uie of teehnkal terfnsJ^ 

r 

Grammar, p. S53. Key, p. 114. 

Most of our hands were asleep in their birth^ 
when the vessel shipped a sea, that carried awaj our 
pinnace and biim^cle. Our dead lights were in, or 
we should have filled. The mainmast was so 
sprHng, that we were obliged to fish it, and bear 
away for Lisbon. 

The book is very neatly printed: the scale-board-' 
log is ample and regular, and the register exact. 

^1 ' « I I. ... ■ I Ill .. I I I — • ^i l i liKMi^4»»^»|> 

*^he examples under this section, and perhaps a fe^etbevi 
i& different parts of the book, may bis too difficult far leunttM 
to correct without assistance; but as some iUustration of Ihe 
r^les to which they relate, was requisite, thej could not proper-; 
ly be' omitted. By an attentive perusal of them, and a subse- 
quent application to the VeaeheT, or to the Key, 'the sehoiar yt\\\ 
perceive tbe^iatttre (^ theruldk and themodid in vhic^sjiiilif «;•: 
r«i;8 Biay be rectified. 
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SECTV, 

^void. equivocal or mnbiguous %eords^ 
<jlrammar, p. 253. Key, p. 114. 

When our friendship is considerecj, how is it pos- 
sible that I should not grieve for his loss? 

The eagle killed the hen, and eat her in her own 
nest 

It may he justly said, that no laws are better than 
the English. 

The pretenders to polish and refine the Englisli 
language, have chiefly multiplied abuses and absur^ 
dities. 

The English advmturers, instead of reclaiming 
the natives from their uncultivated manners, were 
gradually assimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and 
degenerated from the custom** of their own nation. 

It has beeh said that not only Jesuits can equi^ 
Tocate. 

^ * You will not tiiink that these people, wheJi in- 
jured, have the least right to our protection, 

Solomon the son of David, who built the temple 
of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that reigned 
over the Jewish people. 

Solomon the son of David, who was persecuted 
by Saul, was the richest monarch of the Jews. 

It is certain that all words which are signs of 
compter: ideas, nay furnish matter of mistake and 
cavil. 

Lisias promised to his father, never to abandon 
his friends. 

The Divine Being heapeth favours pn his ser* 
▼ants, ever liberal and faithful. 

Every well instructed scribe, is like a householder, 
who bringeth out of his treasure things new and old. 

He was willing to spend a hundred or two pounds 
mther than be enslaved. 

Dryden makes a very handsome observatioiii m 
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Ovid's writing a letter from' Dido to j&heas, in the 
following words. 

Imprudent associations disqualify us for the in« 
structioa or reproof of others. 

SECT, n 

Jvoid unitUdligiblej and incanristent words and 

phrases. 

Grammar, p. 253. Key, p. 11& > 

I seldom see a noble building or any great piece 
of mahificence and pomp, but I think, how little is 
ail this to satisfy the ambition^ or to fill the idea, of 
ao immortal soul. 

A poet, speakiiig of the universal deluge, says; 

Yet when that flood in its own depth wasdrown'd, 
It left behind it false and slippVy ground. 

The author of the Spectator says, that a man is not- 
qualified for a bust, who has not a good deal of wit 
and vivacity, even in the ridiculous side of his ; 
character; 

And Bezaleel made the lavel of brass, and the 
foot o( it of brass, of the looking-^glasses of the 
women. *^ • 

And in the lowest deep, a lower deep ^ 
Still threaCning to devour me, opens wide. 

SECT. VIL 

•Avoid all sudi words and phrases^ as are not adaptedto 
the ideas you mean to comniunicaU: or which are hsa rig* 
nificani than others^ of those ideas. 

Grammar, p. 256. Key, p. 116. 

No less than two hundi<3d scholars have been 
educated in that school. 

The attempt however laudable, was found to be 
impracticable. ' 

O 
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He is 0W mitttual beoefactar, aad deaervesi pur 
respect aud obedience* 

Viviaeity i» often, proiaoted, by preseiiting a sen- 
sible object to the uiiud, iu^;ead of a^i iuteUigjblci 
one. 

They broke down the banks, and the country was 
•soon overfiownJ 

The garment was decently formed, and sown 

very neatly. 
The house is a ooW one, for it Iia<s a nortli expo- 

The proposition, for each of us to reiinquisli 
0ometbiHg^ was complied with, and produced a cor- 
dial reconcilement. 

Though levrn'd we|) bred; arH) tViough well bred, sfnoem 
Modestly bold, trnd humanly severe. 

A fop is a risible character, in every one's viev 
but his O'Wn^ 

An aoticm that excites hiuffUter, without anr mix- 
tttre of eontempt, may be ealled a mUcalous aeti^u* 

It is difficult for him to speak tliree sentences 

Dy this expression, I dv not intend what'Bome 
persons annex to it. 

The negliijeaco of timely precautiop was tlie 
•ause of t\mgise»i' laae. / 

All the sophism which has been employed, can* 
not obscure so plain a truth, 

IMtttmting should always be 90 mansged^ as iio^ re- 
member tfa^t the oaly etid of it m trutl^ 

My friend was eo ill .tbot be could jaot »ei up atoQ^ 
but was obliged to Jay continually in bed. 

A certain prince, it is said, when he invaded the 
%yptians, placed, ia tlie front of his.army^ a niHir- 
ber of cats and other animals, which were* woprftip* 
p^ by tbo!^ peojile. A rei^rcace fQP t^esc pfa«n- 
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tmsj made tii6 Egyptians lie d^wn ffieir anM, tnd 
^eoeme a& easy e^rnqoest. 

The presence of the Deity, mid the faitoreet mch 
an ao^ost catiBe is supposed to take in our coneerus, 
is a source of eonsolaUon* 

And when they had kindled a fire m Ae midst of 
the hall, and were set down togc^lber^ Peter nf^ 
down among them. ' ; 

By the slaTish disposition of the senate and pM^ 
pfe irf Rome^ und^ Uie emperors, the wit and elo- 
quence of the age were wholly turned into paade* 
gyrio. 

The refreshment caimo ia seasonably, before they 
were laid down to rest. 

We speak that we do know, and testily that wig 
havB seen* 

They shall flee as the eagle that hasteth to eat. 

The wicked fly ^t^n no man pursuetii: bat the 
righteous are bold as a lion. 

A onntiire of a jftMne entltbd-kkd 

Was wantiDg yet^ and theo was man des|^^4. 

He died with violence; for he was kSed by li 
sword. 

He had scarcely taken the medicine^ Ihatt he be- 
gan to feel huttself relieved. 

No place and no object appear to him void of 
beauty* 

When we Tall into a persons conversatio n , the fettsk 
thing we should consider, is, tiie intention of it. 

Galileo discovered the telescope; Hervey invent* 
ed the circulation of the bbod. 

Philip found an obstacle to the managing of flte 
Athenians, from the nature of their dispositions; but 
file eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest dif- 
ficulty in his designs. 

A hermit is rigorous in his Ufe; a judge» austsre 
fn liis sentehces., 
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A oanfid man avows Iiis npstake, and is forgivmi: 
a patriot acknowledges his opposition to a bad nii- 
siBter, and is applauded. 

We have enlarged our family and expenses; and 
increased our garden and fruit orchard, 

by proper reflection, we may be taught to mend 
what is erroneous and defective. 

The good man is not overcome by disappoint* 
ment, when that which is mortal passes away; when 
that which is mutable, dies; and when that which |ie 
knew to be transient, begins, to change. 

CHAP. HI. 

4 

Omlaining violations of the Ruks of Precision. 

Grammar, p. 257. Key, p* 419* 

This great politician desisted from, and re* 
nouticed his designs, wiien he found them imprac- 
ticable. 

He was of so high, and independent a apiriVthat 
he abhorred and detested being in debt. 

Though raised to an exalted statipn, she was a 
pattern of piety, virtue, and religion* 
' The human body may be divided ]|ito the head, 
trunk, limbs, and vitals. 

His end soon approached; and he died with great 
courasre and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that 
he despised the sentiments of others. 
. Poverty induces and cherishes dependerce; and 
dependence strengthens and increases corruption* 
\ This man, on all occasions, treated his iniferiors 
with great haughtiness and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or order in the life 
and conduct of that man, who does not give and 
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aDot a due share of hi$ time, to retirement Q»d re-* 
flection. 

Such eqaivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark 
a formed intention to deceive and abuse us. 

His cheerfol, happy temper, remote from discon- 
tent, keeps up a kind of daylight in his mind, ex- 
cludes every gloomy prospect, and fills it wki a 
Itendy and perpetual terenily. 



OS 
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Secondly. Exercises to promote perspUHtity and 

accuracy^ with respect to the construction of, Sesi* 
iences. 



CHAP. I. 

Containing untences in tohich ths Rvks oj Clearness 

are violated. 

Grammar, p. 263. Key, p. 120,. 

SECT. I. 

In the position of Jliverhs. 

Hence the impossibility appears, that an under- 
taking managed so, should prove successful. 

May not we here say with the poet, that 'Sdrtue 
b its own reward?" 

Had he died before, would not then this art have 
been wholly unknown? 

Not lo exasperate hiru, I only spoke a very few 
words. 

The works of art receive a great advantage from 
the resemblance which they have to those of .nature, 
because here the similitude is not only pleasant, but 
the pattern is perfect. 

It may be proper to give some accouut of those 
practices, anciently used on such occasions, andon- 
\j discontinued through the neglect and degeneracy 
of later times. 

Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great 
collector of books at least. 

If Louis Xiy. was not the greatest king, he wc*3 
the best actor of majesty, at least, that ever filled a 
throne. 
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These forms of conversatiort, by degrees multi- 
plied and grew troublesome. ^ , 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such 
actions as are indiscreet, but very often to such as 
' arie highly criminal. ^ 

By greatness I do not only mean the bulk of any 
single object, but the largeness of a whole view. 

Twas engaged formerly m that bushiess, but I 
never shall be again concerned in it. 

We do those things frequently, which we repent 
of afterwards. 

By doing the same thing, it often becomes ha- 
bitual. 

Most nations, not even excepting the Jews, were 
prone to idolatry. 

Raised to greatness without merit, he employed 
his power for the gratification solely of his passions, 

SECT. II. 

In the position of circumslances^ and of pa^irticvlar members. 

Gromotar, p. 263. Key, p. 121. 

The embarrassments of the artificers, rendered 
the progress very slow of the work. 

He fi)uad the place replete with wonders, of 
which he proposed to solace himself with the con- 
templation, if he sliould never be able to accom- . 
plish his flig"ht. 

They are n«)W engaged in astndy, of which they 
have long wished to kn^w the usefidness. ' 

This was an undertaking, which in the execution, 
proved as impracticable, as had turned out every 
other of their pernicious, yet abortive schemes. 

He thought that the presbyters would soon be- 
(iome more dangerous to the magistrates, than had 
ever been the prelatichl clergy. 
Frederick^ seeing' it was impossible to t^ust, with 
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safety, his life in their hand?, was obliged to take the 
Mahometans forhis ffuard. 

The emperor refused to convert at once, the 
truce into a definitive treaty. 

However the miserable remains were, in the 
night, taken do^^n. 

I have settled the meaning of these pleasures of 
the imagination, which are the Subject of my pre- 
sent undertaking, by way of introduction, in this 
paper; and encLeavour to recommend the pursuit of 
those pleasures to my readers, by set^eral consider 
rations: I shall examine the several sources frpm 
whence these pleasures are derived, in ifay next 
paper. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essays upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader 
a poem, or a prospect, where he particularly dis- 
suades him from knotty and subtle disquisitions; and 
advises him to pursue^etudies that fill the mind with 
splendid and illustrious objects, as history, poety, 
and contemplations of nature. 

If the English reader would see the notion ex- 
plained at large, he may find it in Lock^^s Essay on 
the Human Understanding. 

Fields of corn form a pleasant prospect; and if 
the walks were a little taken care of that lie between 
them, they would display neatness, regularity, and 
elegance. 

ITiough religion will indeed bring us under some 
restraints, they are very tolerable, and not only so, 
but desirable on the whole. 

I have confined myself to those methods for the 
advancement of piety, which are in the power of a 

f)rince, limited like ours, by a strict execution of the 
aws. 

This morning, when one of the gay females was 
looking^ over some hoods and ribands, broi^bt by her 



tirewoman, withgreat.care and di%eQce, I epiploy- 
ed no less in exaniinmg the box which contained 
them. 

Since it is necessary that there should be a perpe* 
taai intercourse of baying and selling, and dealing 
upon credit, where fmad is permitted or connived 
at, or has no law to puniskit, the honest dealer is of- 
ten undone, and the knave gets the advantage. 

Though energetic brevity is not adapted alike to 
every subject, we ought to avoid its contrary, on 
e^^^y occasion, a languid redundancy of. words* 
It is proper to be copious sometinies, but never to 
be verbose. 

A monarchy limited like ours, may be placed, for 
aught I know, as it has been often represented, just 
in the middle point, from whence a deviation leads^ 
on the (Hie hand, to tyranny, and on the other, to 
anarchy. ■ ^ 

H-.ving already shown how the f3ai<cy is affected 
by the works of nature and afterwards considered, 
in general, both the work« of nature andof art, how 
they mutually assist and complete each other, in 
forming such scenes and prospects as are most apt 
lo deliirtit the mind of the beholders; I p.hall in this 
.paper throw tos^cther some reilectians, &c. 

Let but one great brave disinterested, active man 
arise, and he will be received, venerated, and fol- 
lowed. 

, Ambition, creates seditions, wars, discords, hatred, 
and shiness. 

The scribes made it their profession to teach.and 
to study the law of Moses. 

Sloth pours upon us a deluge of crimes and evils, 
and saps tlie foundation 9f every virtue. 

The ancient laws of Rome were so far from suf- 
fering a Roman citizen to be put to death, that they 
would not allow him to be bound, or, eyen . to be 
whipped. ' . 
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His lid)bw8 to acquire kiiowle^^ have b^m^pro^ 
Active oi great satiirfaGtion and suc9e8S* 

He waB a man of the greatest prudence, virtae^- 
justice, and modesty. * 

His favour of disstpprobatiou was governed by 
the failure or success of enterprise^ 

He did every thing in his power to serve his fae« 
nefactor; and had a grateful s^aseofthe beniehttf 
received. 

Many persons give evident proof, that either ibBf 
do not f^l the power of the principles of religi%n^ 
or that th^y do not beUeve them. 

As the guilt of an officer will be greats than that 
of a common servant^ if he prove niegiigent; so the 
reward of his fidelity will proportionably be greater. 

The comfort annexed to goodness is the pioos 
man's strexigth. It inspires his zeal. It attaches 
his heart to religi9n. It accelerates his progress;, 
and supports his coitetancy. 

SECT. ffl. 

fjn Uu H^posUim ofiks rdatwc prmmms who, which, 
what, whose, end of dll those pattides^ i»kich estfireas 
the carmexwH of the p^irts qf epeeeh mth one mnother* 

Gramnur, p. 366. Key, p. 134. 

These are the master^s rules, who must be obeyi^i. 

They attacked Nortbnmberlaitd^s house, whom 
they put to death. 

He labou)*ed to invoTv^ his ininiglet in ndn, who 
had been the author of it. 

It is true what he Says, btet it Is n^t applicable to 
the point. 

The French marched precipitately as to an assur- 
ed victory; whereas the English advanced very slovir- 
ly and discharged siich flights of arrows, as did gre«t. 
execution. When they drew near the archers^ per- 



ceiving that they were out of breath, they charge^} 
(hem with great vigour. 

He was taktag a view, irom a window, of the e^* 
thedral iii Liciifield, where a party of this royalists 
had fortified themselves. 

We no where meet with a more splendid or pleas- 
ing show in nature, than what appears in the heavens 
at the rising and setting of the sun, which is wholly 
snade up of those different strains of light, that B^^ikW 
themselves in clouds of ^ difter^nt situaticMU 

There will be found a round miiUbn of creatures 
m human figure, throughout this kingdom, whose 
whole sabaistence, &c. 

It is the custom of the Mabometsms, if they Siee 
any printed or written p^per upoii the ground, to 
tal^e it up, and lay it aside eare&Uy, as not know- 
ing but it may contain some piece of their Alcoran. 

The laws of nature are, truly, what. Lord Bacon 
styles his aphorisms, laws of laws. Civil laws are 
always imperfect, and often false deductions from 
them, or applications of them; nay, thev stand, in 
many instances, in direct opposition to thoip. 

It has not a word, say^ Pope, but what ibe 01- 
Ihor religiously thinks in it. 

Mai>y act so dh*ectly c6ntrary to this method, 
that from a habit of saving time and paper, wh^ah 
ttiey acquired at the university, they write in so di- 
nunoitive a manner, that they can hardly read what 
tiiey have written. . 

Thus I have fairly given you my own opinion, aB 
weU as that of a great majority of both houses here, 
relating to this weighty atfair; upon which I am con* 
fidentyou may securely reckon. 

If we trace a youth from the earliest pewod ot 
liie» who has been well educated, we shall perceive 
the wisdom of tlie maxima here recoramezided. 
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CHAP. IL 

CofUainif^ sentences in ¥fhich the rtdes of Unity are vio* 

IcUecL 

OrftmmMr, p. 267; Key,p.l2fi. 

SECT. I. 

During Ae eouree of the sentence^ the scene should be 

changed as little as possible. 

A SHORT time after this injury, he came to him* 
self; atid tlie next day, they put him on board a 
ship, which conveyed him first to Corinth, aad 
thence to the island of JEgina. 

The Britons, daily liarassed by cruel inroads from 
the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their 
defi^ce; wIk) consequently reduced the greater 
part of the Island to ttieir own power; drove the 
Britons into the most remote and mountainous part; 
and the rest of the country, in customs, religion, and 
l^jiguage, became wholly {Saxons. 

By eagerness of temper, and precipitancy of in- 
dulgence, men forfeit ail the advantages which pa*^ 
tience woxild have proctired; and," by this means, 
the opposite evils are incurred to their full extent. 

This prostitution of praise does not only affect 
the gross of -mankind, who taice their notion of cha- 
racters from the learned; but also the better sort 
must, by this means, lose some part at least of their 
d^ire of > fame, when they find it promiscuously be- ' 
stowed on the meritorious and undeserving. 

All the precautions ot prudence, moderation, and 
condescension, which Eumenes employed, were in- 
capable of mollifying the hearts of those barbarians, 
and of extinguishing their jealousy; and' he must 
have renounced his merit and virtue which occa- 
Moaed it, to have been capable of appeasing diem. 
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He who performs every employment in its dae 
place and season, suiTers no part of time to escape 
witiiout profit; and thus his day» become nmltiplied; 
and much of life is enjoyed in little space. 

Deside of pleasure usher in temptationpand the 
growth of disorderly passions is forwarded,* 

SECT. II. 

We shotdd never crowd into one sent&nce, things which 
hdve so little connexion^ that tluy could bear to be divided, 
into two or three sentences. 

Grammar, p. 268. Key, p. 127. 

The notions of lord Sunderland were always 
good; but h^ was a man of great expense. 

In this uneasy state, both of his pul)lic and pri- 
vate hfe, Cicero wae oppressed by a new and deep 
afiliction, the death of his beloved daughter TulUa; 
which happened soon after her divorce fronj Dola- 
bella; whose manners and humours were entirely 
disagreeable to her. 

The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks 
the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-mpnsters 
pierce thnmgh floating islands, with arms which can 
withstand the ci'J^stal rock; wliilst odiefs, that of 
themselves seem great as islands, are, by their bulk 
alone, armed against all but man, whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size and force, 
should make him mindful of his privilege of reason; 
and force him humoly to a lore the great Composer 
af these wondrous frames, and the Author of his 
own superior wis Jom. 

I single Strada out among the moderns, because 
he had the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, 
and to write history himself; aud my friend will for- 
give this short excursion in honour of a favourite 
writer. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow; thou knowest 
P 
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not what a day m^ briag fiurtk aad, fts Hie same 
Feiisoii, despair not of to-morrow; for it may bnhg 
forth good as well as evil; which is a ground for 
not vexing thyself with imagUiary fears; for the ioi- 
pendii^ black cloud, which is regarded with so 
much^read, may pass by hsM*mles8: or though it 
should* discharge the storm, yet before, it breaks, 
thou mayest be lodged in that lowly mansion which 
no storms evar touch* 

SECT. III. 

We should keep cUaif qf gi^ unn^eessiiry parenth^es^ 

fSrammaf, p. «70. Key, p. 139- 

DisAPPOiiTTMSNTS vitIU ofljen happen to Hie be^ 
and wisest men, (not through any imprudence of 
theirs, nor even through the i)fia!ice or ill desi«m of 
others: but merely in consequence of some of those 
cross incidents of life which could not be foreseen,) 
and sometimes to the wisest and best concerted 
plans. 

Without some degree of patience exercised un? 
dcr injuries, (as ofTenceg and ;*etaliatloi^s wov^ld suc- 
ceed to ODe another in endless train,) human life 
would be rendered a state ofperpetual'hostiliily. 

Never delay till to-morrow, (for to-morrow is nqt 
yours; and though you should live to enjoy it, you 
must not overload it with a btjrden not its own,) 
what reason and conscience tell you ought to be 
performed to-day. 

We miist not imagine that there is, in true reli* 
ffion, any thing which overcasts the mind with sul- 
len gloom and melancholy austerity, (for false ideas 
may be entertained of reHgion, as false and imper- 
fect conceptions of virtue have often prevailed in 
the worid,) or which derogates from tiiat esteem 
which men are generally deposed to yield to exem- 
plary virtues. 




CHaI^. ni. 

Containing sef^tmces^ m lohich the rules for promoting the 
Strength of a sentence are molaied. 

/ GrAmDftrf p- 271. Key, p. 129. 

SECT. I 

The fir^ rule for promoting the stirenglh ^ a 
senttncey is, to prune it ef all redundant words and 
Tnemhers, 

It is isix months ago, since I paid a visit to my re- 
lations. 

Suspend your censure so long, till yoiiir judgtiienl; 
oh Utte siibject ^an be wisely formed. 

The i*edson why he acted in the manner he did, 
was not fully explained. 

If I w^re to give a reason for itheir looking lao 
well, it wotild be because they rise early. 

if i miaftafce ndt I think *he is improved, both in 
khowfedge tod benaviour. 

Those two boys appear to be both equal in capa- 
dty. 

Whenever he sees me, he always inquires co^- 
terning his friends. 

The i*eason ttf his conduct will he accounted fc^ 
in iJie conclusion of this narrative. 

I hope this is tfie last time that I shtil ever ^ct so 
iriiprudently. 

The reason of hib sudden departure, was on ac<; . 
count of the case not admitting of delay. 

The people gained nothinsr fartha* oy this step^ 
bttt only to suspend their misery. 

I have here supposed that the reader is acquainted 
with that great modern discovery, whiobis^^present. 
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ff 

univeraally acknowledged by all the inquirers into 

natural philosophy. 

There are few words in the English language, 
which are egiployed in a more loose and uncircnm- 
scribed sense, than those of the fancy and the ima- 
gination. 

I intend to make use of these woirds in the thread 
of my foUowiniT speculations, that ^he reader may 
conceive rightly w^hat is the subject upon which I 
proceed. 

Commend me to an argument that, like a flail, 
there is no fence against it. 

How many are tl>ere, by whom these tidings of 
good news were- never heard! 

'i*hese points have l)een ilhistrated in so pkkin and 
evident a manner, that the perusal of the book has 
given me pleasure and satisfaction. 

However clear and obvious the conduct wtiich he 
ought to have pursued, he had not courage and re- 
solution to set about it. 

I was much moved on this occasion, and left the 
place fiill of a srreat many serious reflections. 
, They are of those that rebel agaij:ist the Light 
they know not the ways thereof, nor abide jiii the ' 
paths thereof. 

This measure may afford some profit, and furnish 
8ome anmsement. 

By amultiplicity and variety of words, the thoughts 
and sentiments are not set off and accommodated; 
but like David dressed out and equi[>ped in SauPs^ 
armour, they are encumbered and oppressed. 

Although he was closely occupied witli affairg 
of the nation, nevertheless he did not negl6ct the 
concerns of nis friends. 

Whereas, on the other hand, supposing Ihat se- 
crecy had been enjoined, his conduct was very cul* 
pable« 



h^m pvfjBckf is r^ffoired Ibr fti^ biiemess^ but 
more time is necessarjr. 

fie did n0t m^oh Leonoftt, ndr that her father 
irasdead. . 

The Qombatants eaeountered each ottter with 
meh rsge^ that being eager ^y to asss^ and 
ftouffhtl^ss of tnaidng mijr ditfence, they faotfar fell 
den upon ttie fidd togetfier. 

I siicul, in the first place, begin with remarking 
tiie defiectSy iemd shiA then proceed afterwards to 
describe iStie exceQencies, of this plan of education* 

^amberless orders of beings^ which are to us un« 
bnown^ people the wide extent of the universe. 
'- His extraordinaiy beauly was sath, th^t it struck 
obserrers with adiriiratidn. 

Ttmaght and language act and re*aet upon each 
other rautuaily. 

Th^ interests were dependent upon, and insepa*' 
rably connected with e|Lch othar. 

White you employ all the' circumspection and vl* 
/ ^ance which reason can suggest, let your prayers 
' lit the same timO) contiaaaUy ascend to heaven for 
mppertandaid 

^ SECT, n. 

7%e second 'rtife for promoting the ttreneth of a ten- 
Cenee, is^ to aitend particularly to the we of coputaiivesy 
¥AtHveit find aU the partidi9 emplayfidfor transUion snd 
connmofn 

QMaxmUf p. S74, Kej, p. 1%%. 

Ths ene^y said, I will pursue, and I will over- 
take, and I will divide the spoil. 

While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest; 
cold, heat, summer, winter, day and night, shall 
not cease. 

A man should endeavour to make the sphere of 
1^ innocent pleasures as wide ^ possible, (hat he 

pa 



' retire ihto item ivith safety^ and find in them 
I satisfaction as 91 wise man ^would not blush to 
. Of this nature are those of imagination, 
he army was composed of Grecians, Carians^ 
ians, Piamphylians^ and Phtrygians. 
he body of this animal was. strong, and propor-^^' 
able, and beautiful. > 

here is nothing which pnnnotes kniowledge more 
1 steady application, and a habit of observation, 
hough virtue borrows no iassistanoe from, yet it 
'- often be accompanied by, the advantages of 
me. 

he knowledge he has acquir^^d, and the habits 
ipplication be possesses, will probably render 
very useful. 

'heir idleness, and their kixury and pleasures, 
r criminal deeds, and their immoderate passions, 
their timidity and badeness of mind^ Iiave de« 
ed them to such a degree, as to make the^i 
try ofUfe. » 

was greatly afieoted, insomuch that I was olrii* 
to leave the place, notwithstanijUng that my as- 
lUce has been pressni^ly solicited, 
strenuously opposed those measures, and it was 
in my power to prevent them, 
yielded to his solicitations, whUst I perceived 
necessity of doing 80* 

or the wisest purposes, Providence has design* 
»ur state to be chequered with pleasure and 
I. Iii this manner let us receive it, and make 
best of what is appointed to be our lot. 
I the time of prosperity, he had stored his mind 
I useful knowledge, witii goo 1 principles, and 
lous dispositions. And tlierefore th«y remain 
re, when the day^ of tnwble come. 
e had made oonsi.lerable advances in knowl- 
3, but he was very young, and laboured under 
^ral disadvantages. 
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SECT. III. 

TJit third mle for promating the sir^ngth of a $en» 
tef\ce* iSf to dispose of the capital, ward or wordsy so 
that th$y Jnay make tlic greatest impresnon* 

Grammar, p. 277. Key, p. 133. 

I HAVE considered the subject with a good deail of 
attention, upon which I was desired to communi* 
Cfite my thoughts. 

Whether a choice altogether unexceptionable has, 
in any country, been made, seems doubtful. 

Let us endeavour to establish to ourselves an in^ 
terest in Him, who holds the reins of the whole 
^creaticain his hands. ^ 

Virgil, who hast cast the whole system of plat6nio 
philosophy, so far as it relates to the soul of man, * 
into beautiful allegories, in the sixth book of hit 
^n&id, i^ives us the punishment, &c. 

And Philip the fourth was obliged, at last,- to con- 
elude a peace, on terms repugnant to his inclination, 
to that of this people, to the interest of S^ain, and 
to that of all Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty. 

It appears that there are, by n late calculation, 
upwards of fifteen millions of inhabitants, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

And although persons of a virtuous and learned 
education, may be, and toc^ often are, drawn bv the 
teufptations of youth, and the opportunities of a large 
fortune, into some irregularities, when they come 
forward into the great worl I, it is ever with reluc- 
tance an i compunction of mind, because their bias 
tQ virtue still continues. 

Were instruction an essentitd circumstance in epic 
poetry, 1 doubt whether a siasrle instance could be 
given of this species of composition, in any Ian-, 
guage. 

Some of our most eminent writers have made use 
of this platooie notion, as far as it regarda the tub^ 
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eisteno^ of wa fiilectionB iifter deafii, yriAk great 
beautjr and irtrengtb of reascmt 

Mea of the best sense have been toached^ more 
or les8» w|th these groundless horrors and presages 
of futuri^, upo!^ su^eying tfie most mdidferent 
lyorkft of nature, 

I)e that Cometh in the name of the Lord» is 
blessed^ 

Every one that puts on the appearance of good* 
nesSy is not good. 

And £^ios with Moses appeared to them* 
"* Where are ^pur Others? and do the proph^ live 
for ever? 

We Game to our journey's end at last with no 
amall di$isnlly, aiter miioh fatigue, tiyrough de^ 
roads and be4 weather. 

Yirgil has jusdy contested witli Homer, the praise 
pf kSgmeut, but ]|)is inv^on remains yet miri- 
vailed, 

jLet us employ pur criticism on ourselves, instead 
0f being mtics on others. 

Let us impk^re superior assistance, for enabling 
Oft to act well pur own part, leaving others to be 
judged by Him wlio searcheth the heart 

Tlie vehemence of passion, after it has eicercised 
Jt» tyrannical sway for a while, may subside by 
tdegrees, 

This fallacious ar^ debars us from enjoying life, 
instead of lengthening it 

lodnlgiag ourselves ih imaginary enjoyments, (rfi 
ien deprives us ofr^nl ones. 

How will that npbi^man be able to conduct himv 
ipelf, when reduced ^q poverty, wlio wa« educate^ 
pnly to magnificence 'and pleasure? - 

It isi highly proper' tft^t a man should be acquainted 
'5dth a variety of tbU&kj of which tlie utility is above 

^p oiilld's 9ompi:eh#^«i6u; but jt is Aeoessvy a ohiM 
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should learn every thing it bdioves a man to knowf 

or is it even possible? . 

Wliefi they fall into sudden difficulties, ^ihey are 
less perplexed than others in the like eircuiastances; 
and when they encounter dangers, they are less 
alarmed. . • 

For all your actions, you must hereafter give an 
accouiit, and particularly for the employments of 
youth. 

SECT. IV* 

The fourth nde for promoting the strength 4^ sentences, 
is that a wedker assertion or proposUhn shoiddnever come 
after a stronger one; and that^ when our sentence consists 
of two menbersy the longer should^ generally^ be the epnelti- 
^ngone. 

Grammar, p. 279. K^, p. 134 

Charity breathes long suffering to enemies, 
courtesy to strangers, habitual kindness towards, 
friends. 

Gentleness ouirht to diffuse itself over our whole 
behaviour, to form our address, and regulate our 
speech. 
' The propensity to look forward intolife, is top of- 
ten !?reatly abused, and inimoderately indulged. 

The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, 
, will prove the best preparation for immortality) for . 
old age, and death. 

These rules are intended to teach young persons 
to write with propriety, elegance and perspicuity. 

Sinful plea'^ures blast the openinsr prospects of 
human felicity, and degrade human honour. 

In this state of mind, every employment of life 
becomes an oppressive burden, and every object 
appears gloomy. 

They will acquire different views, applying to 
ike honourable discharge of the functions of their 
•tstioo, and entering on a virtuous course of actieik 
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fiy the perpehtsa bounce of d^&i]^»ibii, iii t^Mbh 
•ensualists are engaged; by the riotous re^el, and 
the midnight, or rather morning hours, to which 
they prolong their festivity; by the excesses which 
. they indulTO; ihey debilitate their bodies, cattheiti- 
selves off from the com&irts and duties of life, afid 
itrear out their spirit^. 

SECT. y. 

•d J^ niefipr Ae itrengih ofscntmc$8j is to avqid caur 
dttding them within adterb^ U prepdsilianj air any inarn^ 
0i(krtHfk word* 

Gnuamtr, p. SdO. Key, p. 135. 

Bit what I have alreadv expressed, the l^eadeir 
will perceive the buBulee^ which I tXa to proceed 
Upon. 

May the happy mesi^age be applied to us, in all 
the virtue, strength, and comfort of it! ; 

Generosity is a showy vktue, which many per* 
sons aire veiy fond of, . 

These argumeatfi were, without hesitation, and 
with great eagerness^ laid bold gf. 

it is proper to be )ong in deliberation, hut we 
ihould speedily execute. 

Form your measures with prudence; but all anx- 
iety abput the issue divest yourselves of. 

We are struck we know not how, with the isym- 
metry of any thing we see; and immediately ^act. 
knowledge the beauty of an object, without iaqui* 
viiur into the )>artioular causes and occasions of it. 

With Cipero^s writings, these persons are more 
conversant, than with those of Demosthenes, who, 
by many degrees, excelled the other; at least as an 
orator^ . 

SECT. VI. 

il MfCth xji^k irOitU^ t9 the strength of a tmt^nee U 



that, in the nunJbtr^if^a ^t;ritten^e9 where two tUng$ 
^re Qomp^ired ^r Witrasied with one another: w(tere 
^h^r q, resemblatkcf', px an opposition^ i^ intenued to be 
expressed; some resemblance^ in the language and cort* 
atrnctionf should be preserved. For when the things 
themselves correspond lo each other^ we naturally ea> 
peU taenia similar correspondence in pie 'Jippfas* 

Grammar, p. 281. Key, p. 13€. 

Our British garcleners, ifistes^ pf humpuniig' aa« 
tare, IpvjB tq d^yiatp from it as much as possible. 

I hav^ p^sery^ed of |ate the style of sonie great 
ministers, very much to exceed that oif any other 
proilnctipns* 

The old may mfprm th^ yomjgj and };he youngs 
paay .aftiini^e those who ^re adyancpd in life. 

The account is gener^ly (3ala|;iced; ibr what wgf 
are Ips^rs o/i the one hand, we gain pn t^e otlier;/'' 

The'laughjt^r^ ^yillbe for those who likaye mo^ 
wit; the serioug part pf, mankind, ior those /wifiD 
h?iye mps^ reason po their side. 

Jf mki of emineacje §ire exposed to censure 6n 
the one hand, they are as much liable Jo flattery on 
tbe Ptfaqr. jff they recieiye reproaches which ai'e 
not due them, th^y likewise i^eceive praises Which 
they do not deserye. 

He can bribe, but he is not abte to scfduce. He, 
cajoi buy, but he ha9 not the po^er of gaining* He 
can lie, bui tio one is deeeivecl by him. 

He cn)br^kiCed the cau^e of liberty faintly, and pur» 
sued it without resolution; h^ grew tired of it, when 
he had much to hppe; stnd g;^ye it up, when theye 
was ixp ground for apprehenMpn. 
, There may retn^ a suspicion that we overrate 
the greatn^i^ of hfegejaius, faAi^ scmie maaaey m; 
hpdJLei? appear more gigantic, on a^jcoiiga^ pf ihe^^. 
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SECT, VII. 

Tfie kventh niefor promoting the strength and effed cf 
tmttMXB^ is, to atttikd tothi harmony and easy flow of the 
ifiords and members. 

Grammar, p. 382. Kcjip. 136. 

S0BERMI5DEDNE8S suits the preseut state pf man* 

As conventiclers, these people were seized and 
punished. 

To use .the Divine name customarily, and witliout 
serious consideration, is highly irreverent. 

{Yom the favourableness vnth which he was at 
first received, great hopes of success were enter- 
tained. 

They conducted themselves wilily, and ensnared 
us before we had time to escape. 

It belongs not to our humble and confined station, 
to censure, but to ^dore, «ubniit, and trust. 

Under all i^ labours, hope is the mind^s solace; 
and the situations which exclndeit entirely are few. 

The humbling of tliose that are mighty, and the 
precipitation ofpersons who are ambitious, from 
&e towering height that they had gained^ concern 
but little the. bulk of men. 

Tranquillity, regularity and magnanimity, reside 
with the religious and resigned man. 

Sloth, ease, success naturally tend to beget vi- 
ces and follies. 

By a cheerful, even, and open temper, he conci-^ 
liated general favour. 

We reached the mansion before noon. It w^as a 
strong, grand, Gothic house. 

1 had a long and perilous journey, but a comfort- 
able companion, who relieved the fatigue of it. 

The speech was introduced by a sensible pream- 
ble, which made a favourable impression. 

The comnHHis made an angry remonstrance 
agaiiist such an arbitrary requisition. . < 

Tbe truly illustrious are they who do not coort 



the praise of the worid^ but who perform toeh ac- 
tioxis as make them indisputably deserve it. 

By the means of society, our wants come to t)e 
supplied, and our lives are rendered comfortable, as 
well as our capacities enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections cajled forth into their proper exercise. 

Life cannot but prove vain to such pereons as af- 
fect a disrdish of every pleasure, which is not both 
new and exquisite, measuring their enjoyments by 
fashion's standard, and not by what they feel them* 
selves; and thinking that if others do not admire 
thdr state they are miserable. 

By experiencinjg distre38, an arrogant insensibility 
of temper is most effectually corrected, from the re- 
membrance of our own sufferings naturally prompt- 
ing us to feel for others in their sufferings: and if 
Providence has favoured us^ so as not to make us 
subject in our own lot to much oi this kind of dis- 
cipline, we should extract improvement from the lot 
of others that is harder; and step aside sometimes ^ 
from tiie flowerv and smooth paths which it is per- 
mitted us to walk in, in order to view the toilsome 
march of our feHow-creatures through tiie thorny 
desert 

As no one is wiiiout his failings, so few want 
good qualitiesi^ 

Providence dejUvered them up to themselves, and 
they tormented themselves. 

From dibappointments and trials, we learn the in- 
sufficiency of temporal things to happiness, and the 
necessity to goodness. . 

■ • ♦ 
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CHAP. IV. 

Instances of an irrtgukiT ttec of Figures of Spteth, 

Grvnmar, p. 287. Key, p. 138. 

t 

No human happiness is so serene as not to con- 
tain any alloy. 

There is a time when factions, by the vehemence 
of their own fermentations, stun and disable one 
another. 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread 
of niy speculations. 

Hope the balm of life, darts a ray of light through 
the thickest gloom. 

The scheme was highly expensive to him, and 
proved the Charybdisof his estate. 

He was so much skilled in the empire of the oar^ 
that few could equal him* 

The deatli of Cato has rendered the senate an 
orphan. 

Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a 
bridle; and to steer our vessel aright, tliat we may 
avoid the rocks and shoals, which lie every where 
around us. • 

At length EraBiin», that great iiij«r'd name, 
(The glory of the prie8thoo<) and the shame,) 
Curbed the wild lorrieDt of a barb>oiis age, 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

In th}« our day of proolT, our land of hope, 
The good man has his clouds that intervene; 
^ Cloudt that may dim his sublunary iJay, 

But cannot pouquer. even the beat must own, 
Patience and resigoatioD aic the columns 
Of human peace on earth. 
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On tlie wiile sea of letters, 'twas thy boast 
To crowd each sail, and touch at ev*ry coast; 
Prom thai rich mine how often hast thou brought 
The pare and precious pearls of splendid thought! 
How didst thou triumph on that subject tide, 
Till vanity^s wild gust, and stormy pride. 
Drove thy strong mind, in e?il hour, to split 
Upon the fatal rock of impious wit! 

Since the time that reason began to bud, and put 
forth her shoots, thoilght duririg' our waking hours, 
has been active in every breast, without a mo- 
ment's suspension or pause. The current of ideas 
has been always moving. The wheels of the spiri- 
tual engine hav^ exerted themselves with perpetual 
motion. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, 
possesses no antidote against poisons of any sort. 
He lies open to every insurrection of ill-humour, an4 
every gale of distress. Whereas he who is employ- 
ed in regulating hismind, is making provision against 
all the accidents of life. He is erecting a fortress 
into which, in the day of sorrow^ he can retreat with 
satisfaction. 

Tamerlane the Great, writes to Bajazet, emperor 
of the Ottomans, in the following terms — "Where 
is the monarch who dares resist us? Where is the 
potentate who does not glory in being numbered 
among our attendants? As for thee, descended 
from a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy un- 
bounded ambition has been wrecked ia the gulph of 
thy self-love, it 'would be proper that thou shouldst 
take in the sails of thy temerity, and cast the an- 
chor of repentance in the port of sincerity and jus- 
tice which is the port of safety; lest the tempest of bur 
vengeance make the6 perisk in the »e^ of the pui^- 
i«huient thou deservest.^^ 
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It is pleasant to be virtaoos and good; because 
that is to excel many othei^: it is pleasant to grow 
better; because that is to excel ourselves: it is 
pleasimt to command onr appetites and passipns, 
and to keep them in due order, within (lie bonds of 
reason and religion; because this is empire: nay it 
is pleasant even to mortify and subdue our lust; be- 
cause that is victcHyi • 
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* 

CHAP. V. 

Viclatuma of the Rtdes respecting perspicuom and acdh. 
rite writing^i promiscuously disposed^ 

See the Key, p. ML 

SECT. I. 

What is human life to all, but a mixture, with vsk 
Tious cares and troubles, of some scattered joys and 
pleasures? 

When favours of every kind are conferred speed- 
ily, they are doubled. 

He will soon weary the company, who is himself 
wearied. 

He must endure the follies of others, who will 
have their kindness. 

For the last years 6f man the first must make pro* 
vision. . , 

Perpetual light-mindedness must terminate in ig* 
norance. 

In these, and in such like cases, we should, in onr 
alms, generally suffer none to be witnesses, but Him . 
who must see every thing. 

The reason why he is so badly qualified for the busi- 
ties6, is because be neglected his studies, and op- 
portimities of improvement. 

That Plutarch wrote lives of Demosthenes and 
Ciporo at Chaeronea, it is' clear from his own ac- 
<;ount. 

I wish to cultivate yourftirther acquaintance. * 

Hei may probably make the attempt, but he gan- 
not possibly succeed. 

No pain^ were spared by his tutor, in order to 
his being improved in all u^elul kuowletl- e. 

In n scene of her life was ever Mary '6 addreaa 
more rem'krkably displayed* 

9» . 
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Thifi was the cause which first gave rise to such a 
barbarous practice. ^ . 

He craftily endeavoured, by a variety of falseja- 
sinuations which he made use of^ to turu the empe- 
ror to his purpose* 

The beauty in the earth equals the grandeui^ in 
the heavens. 

la health and vi^ur of b6dy, and in the state of 
worliily fortune, aU rejoiee. 

What passes in the hearts of men, is generally un- 
known to the public eye. 

Many associations are united by laws the most 
arbritary. 

These instances may, it is hoped, be sufficient to 
satisfy every reasonable mind. 

By such general and comprdiensive Fules a&this, 
the clearest ideas are conveyed. 

He determined not to comply with the proposal, 
except he should receive a more ample compensa* 
tion. 

There can be no doubt but that health is prefera-^ 
ble to riches. 

They declared to their friends, that they believed 
the perusal of such books had ruined their principles. 

John's temper greatly indisposed him for instruc- 
tion. 

Vegetation is advancing constantly, thou^ no 
eye can trace tiie steps of its gradation. 

The reason of my consenting to the measure, was 
owing to its importunity. 

I conceived a ^eat regard for him, and could not 
tljit mourn (or his loss. 

The officer apprehended him, and confined him 
in his own house. 

Charlotte, the fi*iend of Amelia, to whom no one 
imputed blame, was too prompt in her vindication. 
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Men who are rich and avaricious, lose themselves 
in a spring which might h<ave cherished atl around 
them. 

I should prefer him to be rather of slow parts 
than with a bad disposition. 

As soon as Eugenius undeHook the care of a par- 
ish, it immediately, engrossed the whole. of his at- 
tention. 

The plan will at once contribute to general con- 
venience, and add to the beauty and elegance of 
the town. 

Together with the national debt, the greatest na^ 
tional advantages are also transmitted to succeed* 
ing generations. 

Their intimacy had commenced in the happier 
period, perhaps, of their youth and obscurity. 

His subject is precisely of that kind, which a dar- 
ing imagination could alone have adopted. 

This emperor conjured the senate that the purity 
of his reign might not be stained or contaminated 
by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

It is a happy constitution of mind, to be able to 
view successive objects so steadily, as that the more 
may never prevent us from doing justice to the 
less important. 

This activity drew great numbers of enterprising 
men over ta Virginia, who came either in search of 
fortune or of liberty, which was the only con^pen* 
sation for the want of it. 

'the erroneous judgment of parents, concerning 
the conduct of schoolmasters, has crushed the peace 
of many an ingenious man, who engaged in the care 
of youth; and paved the way to the ruin of hopeful 
boys. 

SECT. n. 

t 

Key, p. 143. 

Thb Greek doubtless is a language which ia much 
9uperior in righesi harmony, and variety, to Latiz)^ 
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Those three great genius's flourished iti the same 
period. 

He has made a judicious adaptioaof the exam- 
ples of the rule. 

This part of knowledge has been always growing, 
and will do so, till the subject be exhausted. 

A boy of twelve years old may study these lee- 
sons. 

The servantproduced from his late master an un* 
demable character, 

I am surprised that so gresit a philosopher as you 
are, should spend your time in the pursuit of such 
chimeras. 

- The ends of a divine and human legislator, are 
vastly difterent. 

Scarce had the "Spirit of Laws" made its appear- 
ance^ than it was J^ttacked. 

His donation waK the more acceptable, that it 
was given without solicitation. 

This subject is an miweloome intruder, affording 
but an uneasy sensation, and brings with it always 
a mixture, of concern and compassion. 

He accordiijigly draws out his forces, and offers 
battle to Hiero, who immediately accepted it. 

James laid late in b^d yesterday, and this morning 
he lays still later. 

The reason of this strange proceeding, will be ac- 
counted for when I make my defence. 

I have observed him often, and his mann^ of 
proceeding is thus: he enjoins first silence; and 
then, Ilc. 

Having not known, or not considered the sabjecl^ 
he made a very crude decision. 

They all were deceived by his fair pretences, and 
ihey aU of them lost their property. 

It is above a year since the time that I left sohooL 
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He was guilty of sach atrocious condocty tliat h 
was deserted by his friends for good and all. 

^ No other employment bmdes a bookseller suite 
bis inclination. 

Hei«by I am instructed, and . thereby I am h< 
noured. 

I pleaded my good intention; and after some tim 
he assented tiiiereto; whereby I entirely escaped a 
punishment 

This I am dteposed to the rather, ttiat it will serv 
to illustrate the principles advanced above. 

From what I have said, you will perceive readil 
the subject I am to proceed upon. r 

These ar« points too trivial to take notice o 
They are objects I am tc^ly unacquainted with* 
V The nearer that men approach each other, th 
more numerous the points of contact in which the 
touch, and the greater their pleasures or pains. 

Thus I have endeavoured tc make the subject b 
better understood. 

This is the most useful art of which men are poc 
sessed. 

The French writers of sermons study neatness i 
lajdng down their heads. 

There is not any beauty more in one of them tiiai 
ifi another; * 

SECT. III. 

Key, p. 145. 

Studt to unite with firnlness of principle gentle 
ness of manners, and affable 1)ehaviour with untaint 
ed integrity. 

In that work, we are every now and then inter 
rupted with unnatural thoughts. 

Bating one or two expressions, the compositioi 
is jiot subject to censure. 

.To answer his purpose effectually, he pitched up 
en a very moving story. ^ 
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' I am not able to discover whether these points 
are any how connected. . , * 

These are arguments whicji cannot be got over 
by all the cavils of infidelity. 

This matter I had a^^great mind to reply to. 

I hope that I may not be troubled in future, on 
<liis, or any the likef occasions. 

It is difficult to unite together copiousness and 
precision. > 

Let us consider of the proper means to effect our 
purpose* 

We must pay attention to wli^t goes before and 
immediately follows after 1 

The more that this track is pursued, the more 
that eloquence is studi^, the more shall we be 
guarded against a felse taste. 

True beuevers of every class and denomination 
on earth, make up the church and people of God. 

This is the sum and substance of that' wiiich has 
been said on the subject. 

A perfect union of wit and judgment, is one of 
the rarest things in the world. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes to its scar- 
city only its value. 

Intemperance will make life short and sad, though 
it may fire the spiri^ for an hour.* 

From their errors of education, all their miseries 
have proceeded. 

Their disinterestedness of conduct produced ge* 
neral admiration. 

I viewed the habitation of my departed friend. — 
Venerable shade! I then gaVe thee a tear: ac- 
cept now of one cwdiai drop that falls to thy me- 
mory. 

To^day we are here; to-morrow we are gone. 
This author is more remarkable for .strength <rf 
^ntiment, than harniQaious Ismguage. 
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Many persons are more delighted with correct 
and elegant langruage, than with the importance^ of 
sentiment and accuracy of reasoning. 

I feel myself grateful to niy friend, for all the in- 
stances of his kindness, which he has often mani- 
fested to trie. 

It is liot from this world that any source of com- 
fort can arise, to cheer the gloom of the last hour. 

SECT. IV. 

Key, p. 147, 

It is dangerous for beauty that is mortal, or for 
terrestrial virtue, to be examined by a light that is 
too stroner for it. > 

Beautiful women possess seldom any great ac- 
complishmeiits, because they study behaviour xather 
than solid excellence, for the most part. 

It is to discover the temper of fro ward childreno 
not that of men, far less that of Christians, to fret 
and repine at every disappointment of our wishes. 

It is ordained and decreed by Providence, that 
nothing shall be obtained in cmr present state, that 
is truly valuable, except it be with dilEculty and 
danger. 

Pauses of ease and relaxation, labour necessarily 
requires; and the deliciousness of ease makes us 
commonly unwilling to return to labour. 

Nothing which is not right can be great; nothiiig 
can be suitable to the dignity of the human mind 
which reason condemns. 

We have warm hopes in youth, which are blasted 
soon by negligence and rashness; and great designs 
which are defeated by inexperience and ignorance 
of the world* 

The haunts of dissipation, by night and day, open 
many a wide and inviting gate to the children of 
idleness and sloth. 

True virtue (as all its parts are connected, piety 
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wifli morality, charity with justice, benevolence wilfa 
temperance and fortittide,) must form <^e complete 
and entire system, 

Disamuk^on obscures parts and learning; de^ 
jrrades the lustre of every a€CompUshment^ and 
plunges lis into univers»al contemi»t. 

Confident as you now ^e in your ass^rtionSi e^d 
positive as you are in your opinions, be assured the 
time approaches when thingi^ and men will appear 
in a different light to you. , 

In this age of dissipaHofi and luxury^ in which we 
live, how many avenues are. cofistatttly open Hii&t 
earry us to the gates of foUy! 

Through extravagsMnLCe and idlmiess, and vam in- 
elius^on of emulating others in the splendid show 
of life, many run into bharges ezceedmg their pro* 
perty* 

Objects are separated feom ea;«h other, by their 
qualities: they ^ve distinguished by the distance of 
time or place. 

Clarendon, being a man of jextensire abilities,, 
stored his mind with a variety, of ideas; which 
circumstance contributed to the successful exeition 
of his vigorous capacity. 

SECT. V. 

Kejfp. 148. 

The most high degree of reverence and attention 
should be paid to youth; and nothing that is ia- 
decent or indelicate should be suffered to c4]>proach 
their eyes-or their ears. 

He who is blessed with a clear conscience, in the 
worst eonjunctures of human life, enjoys an elevat- 
tion of mind peculiar to virtue, m weU b» dignity 
and peace. 

The hand of industry may change, inafewyeart^ 
the face of a country; but to^ alter th^ sentimenta 
and manners of a people> requires often as many 
"■enerations. 
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* 

When the human mind dwelki attentively and 
long* upon any fi^ubject^ the paesions are apt to grow 
enthu.siastic, interested and warm; and the under- 
Istanding which theyjought to obey, they often force 
into their service. ^ 

" Some years after being released from prison, by 
reason of his consummate knowledge of civil taw, 
and of military affairs, he was ' exalted to the si^ 
preme power. 

The discontented man (as his spleen irritates and 
sours his temper, and leads him to discharge its ve- 
nom on all with whom he stands connected,) is ne- 
ver found without a great share of malignity. ^ 

We cannot doubt but all the proceedings of Pro- 
vidence will appear as, equitable, when fuBy under- 
stood and completely intelligible, as now they seem 
irrearular. 

AU that great wealth gives more than a moderate 
fortune, generally is, more room £br the freaks of 
caprice^ and privilege for ignorance and vice: of 
flatteries & quicker succession, and a larger circle 
of voluptuousness. 

The misoarriages of the great designs of prioee» 
are recorded in tiie histories of the world, but are 
of little use to the bulk of mankind, who seem very 
little interested in recprds of ^miscarriages which 
cannot happen to them. 

Were there any man who could say, in the course 
of his life, that he had never suffered himself to be 
transp<Mi:ed by passion, or had ever given just 
ground of offence to any one, such a man might, 
when he received from others unreasonable treat- 
ment, have some pleA for impatience. 

Christianily will at some luture pmod, influence 
the condout of nations as wcil as individuals. But 
tills wiH be^ though ks greatest, probably its latest 
triumph: for this can he only t>rousrht about through 
the medium of privi^ character; mid therefore 
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wiU be itot rapid in its process, and visible at eveiy 
step; but gradual, and visible wlien considerable 
emcts only have been produced. 

Tlfie British constitution. stands^ like an ancient 
dak in the wood^ among the nations of the earthi 
which^ after having overcome many a blast, over- 
topa ttie other trees of the foresti and commaads 
r^pect uid veneration. 

SECT. VI. 

Key, p. 150. 

What an anchor is to a vessel amidst a boisterous 
ocean, on a coast unknown, and in a dark night, 
that is the hope of future happiness to the soul, when 
beset by the confusions of the world: ibr in dangers, 
il affords one fixed point of rest; amidst general 
fluctuation, it gives security. 

Our pride imd self-conceit, (by nourishing a weak 
and childish^ sensibility to every fancied point of our 
own honti^ur and interest,) while they shutup aU re-» 
gard to the honour or interest of our bretiuren, ren- 
der us quarrekome and contentious. v 

If there be any first principles of wisdom, ttun* 
doubtedly is this: the distresses ttist are removaUe, 
endeavour to remove; bear wi& as little disquiet 
as you can, the distresses which cannot be removed} 
comforts are to be found in every situation and 
concHtion of life; having found them, enjoy them. 

Instead of aspiring farther than your proper leve!^ 
bring your mind down to your state; lest you spend 
your life in a train of fruitless pursuits^ by aumng 
too high, and at last bring your»df to an entire state 
of insignificance and cootempL 

Often have we seen, that what we consider as a 
Mre disappointment at tiie time, has proved to be 
a atercifol providence in the issue; aaid tiiat it wouM 
hare been so far from making us happy, W what 
we once eageriy wished for had been obtained that 
•♦ would have produced our puiti. 
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Can the stream continue to advance, when it is 
deprived of the fountain? Can the branch improve, 
when takftpi^rom .the stock which gave it nourish-' 
meat? Dependent spirits canno more be happy, 
when parted from all union ^ith the Fatlier of spir^ 
its, and the fountain of happiness. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by means 
of the generous use which he makes of it; and it is 
reflected back upon him by every one whom he 
makes happy: fgr in the esteem and good-will of all 
who know him, in the gratitude of dependents^ in 
the attachments of friends, and the intercourse of 
domestic affection, he sees blessings nmltiplied 
round l|im, on eVery side. 

Whoever would pass, with honour and decency, 
the latter part ot life, must consider when he is 
young, that one day he shall be old, and remember 
that when he is old, he has once been young: he 
must lay up knowledge in youth for his support, 
when his powers of acting shall forsake him; and 
forbear to animadvert in age, with rigour^ on faults 
which experience can alone correct 

Let us consider that youth is of no long duration; 
and that when the enchantments of fancy in matur- 
er age shall cease, anu phantoms no more dance 
about us, we sha^l have no comforts but wise men's 
esteem, the approbation of our hearts, and the 
ineans of doing good: and let us live as men that are ^ 
to grow old some time, and to whom of all evils it 
will be the mosf dreadful, to count their years past 
pnly by follies, and to be reminded of their former 
luxuriance of health by the maladies only which riot 
has produced. 
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APPENDIX. 

CONTAINING EXAMPLES, .TO ASSIST THE STUDENT IN 
TRANSPOSING THE PARTS OF SENTENCES, AND IN 
VARYING THE FORM OF EXPRESSING A SENTIMENT. 



CHAP. I. 

On transposing the Members of a Sentence. 

The practice of transposing the members of sen- 
tences, is an exercise so useful to young persons, that 
it requires p. more particular explanation, than could 
have been properly given in the preceding work. 

A few of the various modes in which the parts of 
a sentence may be arranged, have, therefore, been 
collected; and they' are, with other matter, pro- 
duced in the form of an Appendix to the general 
Exercises. By examining them attentively, the stu- 
dent wiU perceive, in some degree, the nature iand 
effect of transposition; and, by being frequently ex* 
ercised in showing its variety in other sentences, he 
will obtain a facility in the operation; and a dex- 
terity in discovering and applying, on all occasions, 
the clearest and most forciye arrangement By this 
practice, he will also be able more readily to pene- 
trate the meaning of such sentences as are rendered 
obscure and perplexing to most readers, by the ir- 
regular disposition of their parts. 
; The first and last forms of each class of exaihplep^ 
are to be considered as the least exceptionable. 

The Roman state evidently declined, in propor- 
. tk>a to the increase of luxury. 

B2 
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The Roman state, in proportion to the increase 
of luxury, evidently declined. 

In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Ro- 
man state evidently declined. 

I am willing to remit all that is past, provided it 
may be ^one with safety. 

I am willing, provided it may be done with safety, 
to remit all that is past. 

Provided it may be done with safety, I am ^^ling 
to remit all that is past. 

That greatness of mind which shows itself in dan- 
gers and labours, if it wants justice, is blameable. 

If that greatness of niind, which shows itself in 

dangers and labours^ is Void of justice, it is blameable. 

• . ., ^ 

That greatness of mind is blameable, which shows 
itself in dangers and labours, if it wants justice. 

If that greatness of mind is void 6f justice, which 
shows itself in dangers and labours, it is blameable. 

That greatness of mind is blameable, if it is void 
of justice, which shows itself in djingers and labours. 

If it wants justice, that greatness of mind, which 
shows itself in dangers and labours, is blameable. 

He who made li jht to spring from primeval dark- 
ness, wijl make order, at last, to arise from the 
seeming confusion of the world. 

From the seeming confusion of the world, He who 
made light to spring from primeval darknessy will 
make order, at last, to arise. 

He who made light to spring from primeval dark- 
ness, will, from the seeming confusion of the world, 
make order at last, to arise. 

He who made li^ht to spring from primeval dark- 
ness, will, at last, from the seeming confusion of the 
world, make order to arise. 

He will make order, at last, to $rise from the seem- 
ing confusion of the world, who made light to spring 
from primeval darkness. 
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Prom the seeminsT confusion of the world, He 
\^ill make order, at last, to arise, who made light 
to spring from primeval darkness. 

He who made light to spi-ingfrora primeval dark- 
ness will, .at last, make order to arise, from the 
seeming confusion of this world. 

Who ever considers the uncertainty of human af- 
fairs, and how frequently the greatest hopes are 
frustrated; will. see just reason to be always on his 
guard,' and not to place too much dependence on 
things so precariouSi 

He will see just reason to be always on his guard, 
and not to place too much dependence on the pre- 
carious things of time; who considers the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, and how often the greatest 
hopes are frustrated. , 

Let us not conclude, while dangers are at a dis- 
tance, and do not immediately approach us, th^t we 
are secure; unless we use the necessary precaution 
to prevent them. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent dangers, let us not conclude, while they, are at 
a distance, and do not immediately approach us, 
that we are secure. 

Unless we use the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent dangers, let us not conclude that we are se- 
cure, while they are at a dist&nce, and do not im- 
mediately approach us. 

Let us not conclude that we are secure, while 
dangers are at a distance, and do not immediately 
approach us, unless we use the necessary precau- 
tions to prevent them. 

While dangers ore at a distance, and do not im- 
mediately approach us, let us not conclude, that we 
are secure, unless we use the necessary precautions 
to prevent them. 

Those things which appear great to one who 
knowB nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive 
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size, when he becomes acquainted with objectir of a: 
higher uatore. 

When one becomes acquainted with objects of a 
higher nature^ those thin^ which appeared great 
to him whilst he knew noming greater, will sii^ in^ 
to a diminutive size^ 

To one who knows nothing greater, those tibings 
which then appear great, will sink into a diminutive 
size, when he becomes acquainted with objects of 
a higher nature. 



CHAP. 11. 

On variety of expression. 

Besides the practice of transposing the parts of 
sentences, the Compiler recommends to tutors fre- 
quently to excercise their pupils, in exhibiting some 
of ttie various modes, in which the same sentiment 
may be properly expressed. This practice will eX'- 
tend their knowledge of the language^ afford a va- 
riety of expressions^ and habituate them to deliver 
their sentiments witii clearness, ease, and propriety. 
It will likewise enable those who may be engaged 
in studying other Uingua^es not only to construe 
them with more facility, mto English, but also to 
observe and apply more readfly, many of the turns 
and phrases, which are best adapted to the genius 
of those languages. A few examples of this kind 
of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the nature 
#f it, and to show Its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than Ma 
sister. / 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 
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The eisitep 'did not deserve reprefeension, so much 

a^ her brother. . 

Reproof was more due to the brother, than to the 
sister. — 

I will attend the conference, if I can dd it conve- 
niently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should 
be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be 
present at the conference. 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall 
not fail to attend the conference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference uh- 
Icss circumstances render it necessary. 

He who lives always in the bustle of the world^ 
lives in a perpetual warfare. 
• To live continually iA the bustle of the world, is 
to live in perpetual warfiBre. 

By living constantly m the bustle of the world, 
our life becomes a scene of contention. 

It is a continual warfare, to live perpetually in the 
bustle of the world. 

The hurry of the world to him who always liveF^ 
in it, is a perpetual conflict. 

They who are constantly engaged in the tumults 
of the world, are strangers to the blessings of peace. 

The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness 
and affability. 

Gentleness and affability are <he genuine effects 
of true religion. 

True religion teaches us to be gentle and affable. 

Genuine religion will never produce an austere 
temper, or a rough demeanor. 

Harshness of manners and want of condescention, 
are opposite to the spirit of true religion* 
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Industry ip not mUy the instanunent of improve* 
ment, but the foundation of pleasure* 

Industry produces both improvement and plea* 
sure. 

Improvement and pleasure are the products of 
industry. 

Th e coni^moa attendants on idleness are ignorance 
and misery. 

Valerius passed several laws, abridging^ the power 
of the senate, and extending that of the people. 

Beyeral laws were passed by Valerius, which 
abf idged the poweir of the senate, and extended that 
of the people. 

The power of the senate was abridged^ and that 
of the people extended, by several laws passed dur- 
ing the consulship of Valerius. 

The advantages of this world, even when inno- 
ceiifly gained, are uncertq|^ blessings. 
' If the advantages of this world were innocently 
gained, they are still uncertain blessings. 

We may indeed innocendy gain the advantages 
of this world; but even ^ then they are uncertain 
blessings. 

Uncertainty attends all the adv'antages of this 
world, not excepting those which are innocently 
acquired. . 

The blessings which we derive from the advan- 
tagefi(of this world, are not secure, even when they 
are Recently gained. 

When you behold wicked men multiplying in 
number, and increasing^ in power, imagine not that. 
Providence particularly favours them. 

When wicked men are observed to multiply in 
number, and increase in power. We are not to sup- 
pose that they are particularly fayov^r^ by f^r 
vidence. 



From the ihorease and prosperity of fhe wicked, 
we must not infer that tfiey are the favourites of 
ProTideuce. 

Charity consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence, floating in the head, and leavmg the 
heart, as speculations too oflen do, untouched and 
cold. 

Speculative ideas of general benevolence, do not 
form the virtue of charity, for these often float iii^the 
head, and leave the heart untouched and cold. 

Speculations which leave the heart unaffected and 
cold, though they may consist of general benevolence 
floating in the head, do not form the gi^at virtue of 
charity. 

Universal benevolence to mankind, when it rests 
in the abstract, do^s not constitute the noble virtue 
of charity^ It is then a loose indeterminate idea^ 
rather than a principle of real effect: and floats as a 
useless speculation in the head, instead of affecting 
the temper and the heart 

A wolf let into the sheepfbid will devour the 
sheep. 

If we let a wolf into ttie fold, the sheep w31 be 
devpurecl. 

The wolf wHI devour the sheep, if the sheepfold 
be lefl open* 

A wolf being let into the sheepfold, the sheep will 
be devoured. 

If the fbid be not carefully shut, the wolf win 
devour the sheep. 

There is no defence of the sheep from the woli^ 
unless it be kept out of the fold* 

A slaughter will be made amongst the sheep, if 
the wolf can g^ jliio the fold. 
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The preceding examples show that the form of 
expressmg a sentiment may be properly- varied by 
turning the active voice of verbs into the passive. 
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and the nominative case^of nouns into the objective; 
by altering the connexions of short sentences, by dif- 
ferent adverbs and conjunctions, and by the use of 
prepositions; by applying adjectives "and advwbs 
instead of substantives, and vice versa; by using the 
case absolute in pla6e of the nominative and verb, 
and the participle instead of tiie verb; by reversing 
the correspondent parts of the sentence; and by the 
negation of the contrary^ instead of the assertion of 
the thing first proposed. By these, and other modes 
of expression, a great variety of forms of speech, 
exactly or nearly of the same import, may be pro- 
duced; and the young student furnished with a coa- 
siderable store for his selection and use. 

When the business of transposing the parts of sen- 
tences, and of varying the forms of expression, be- 
i'omes familiar to the student, lie may be employed 
in reducing the particulars of a few pages, to gene- 
ral heads; arid in expanding sentiments generally 
expressed, into their correspondent particulars; and 
by making these operations more or less general, 
and more or less particular, a considerable variety 
will be introduced into this part pf the llxercises. 

An employment of the kind here proposed, will 
not only make the learner skilful in the meaning and 
application of terms, and in the nature of a concise 
and of a copious style; but it will also teach him to 
think with order and attention; to contract or ex- 
pand his views at pleasure; and to digest the senti- 
ments of other persons, or his own, in the manner 
best adapted to assist his judgu^nt and memory. 
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